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CHAPTER XXV. 
When [ consider life, ‘tis all a cheat, 
Yet, filled with hope, men favour the deceit. 
‘Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay : 
To-morrow's farther than the former day. 

‘“‘GERALDINE, do not leave me, dearest child. I 
«iu so frightened and so helpless. That dreadful 
journey has well nigh killed me,” murmured Viola, 
Lady Darey, on the afternoon but one after the memor- 
able flight from the physician’s house. 

‘* Dearest Lady Darcy, I promise you I will not de- 
lay ; but it is necessary, indeed it is, that I should 
make an immediate effort to gain something to main- 
tain us. Your money will soon be exhausted, then 
what would become of you, suffering as you are?” 
replied Rosalind, socthingly, and adjusting as she 
spoke the pillows under the invalid’s head with the 
skilfulness of a professed nurse. 

“But who will stay with me? What shallI do? I 
might die while you are away!” repeated the inva- 
lid, fretfully, 

* There is no fear—none,” returned the girl, with 
4 half-despairing sigh. “ But I daresay the nice girl 
I saw when we first came into the apartments will 
stay with you, if you like, until return. Shall I 
seud her to you?” 

“No, no; I cannot have any one but you,” mur- 
mured the invalid, fretfully. “Tell me where are 
you going in case I want you? Give me the bell- 
rope, that I may ring if I need anything,” she con- 
tinued, stretching out her hand. 

: I shall wait on the Countess Vestade in the first 
Place, replied Rosalind, bending tenderly over tho 
pat ‘ent. “She knew me once, and will perhaps give 
"ec aa introduction to some employment. We will 
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manage well then, will we not, dear Lady Darcy ?” 
she added, fondly pressing her lips on the faded 
cheeks. 

“ But I must go to Eugland, indeed I must,” con- 
tinued the sufferer, with the wandering anxiety of 
illhealth. “ You promise me that, Rosalind?” 

“ As soon as itis safe. I promise you that, my 
dearest——”’ 

“‘Mother—call me mother !” interrupted the inva- 
lid. “Ican believe you then, for you are the only 
one who loves me. Still, you are not so like me as 
you were, and perhaps it is better so,” she added, 
sighing, sinking back on her pillow in a kind of ex- 
hausted slumber. 

Rosalind hastily dressed herself for her expedition 
without farther hesitation, and left the house. 

It was a rash step perhaps to make herself known 
to the countess, but she was shrewd enough to com- 
prehend the jealous pique which had ever existed be- 
tween the English ambassadress and the Belgian 
belle. She believed that jealousy might effectually 
serve her in her present purpose. 

‘Ts the Countess Vestade at home and disen- 
gaged ?” sho inquired of the porter. 

The man, who had well remembered on more than 
one occasion having seen tie young girl as an 
honoured and féted visitor at the house, at once re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

“ Let me call a servant, mademoiselle,” he said, re- 
spectfully, “ and he will conduct you to the boudoir 
of madame la comtesse.” 

It was by no means the usual visiting time iu Bel- 
gian etiquette, and Rosalind felt some misgiving in 
obeying the proffered invitation. 

Mademoiselle est arrivée, madame la com- 
tesse,’’ was the announcement as the servant opened 
the door, 

In another instant the girl was in the presence of 
the fair hostess herself and the Prince of Monaco. 

For an instant she recoiled. ‘Then her proud 
self-reliance came to her aid, and she acknowledged 
the surprised and deferential bow of the royal per- 
sonage with a calm and graceful courtesy. 
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“Ha! Miss Tyrell, This is an unexpected com- 
pliment,” said the countess, rising kindly to greet 
her young guest. “Have yon brought me some com- 
munication from the ambassadress ? or,” she added, 
marking the girl’s deep flush, “ may I take the visit 
to myself alone ?” 

“T am afraid neither supposition can be answered 
in the affirmative,” answered Rosalind, with proud 
candour. “I came on my own insignificant business 
to ask a favour; but I will defer it till you are dis- 
engaged,” she added, involuntarily glanciug at the 
prince. 

“T will certainly give you the opportunity at once, 
if my presence is an obstacle,” said the prince, rising. 
“Tam certain Miss Tyrell is not one to make any 
frivolous or unnecessary requests.” 

“Indeed I begin to feel I am doing so,” responded 
the girl, with an exquisite blush, which the prince 
inwardly voted to be almost divine and the countess 
was rather uneasily constrained to admire. “ My 
errand is toosimple to induce any such inconvenieuce 
to your highness, It was simply to inquire whether 
the Countess Vestade could give, or rather tell mo 
how to obtain some employment as a music teacher 
or performer.” 

The prince gazed in astonishment, which his ut- 
most good breeding could not conceal. 

The Countess Vestade shrugged her shoulders in 
some impatience. 

“ My dear Miss Tyrell, Iam the very worst person 
in the world to apply to in such an emergency, for in 
the first place I have no children to be taught, and I 
am a great deal too idle to patronize any one. Cer- 
tainly, if you choose to sing at my parties, I would be 
happy to employ you so far, and pay you properly. 
Only I should think it would be rather awkward on 
Lady Greville’s account, especially just now.” 

Rosalind bowed coldly. 

“T fear I should scarcely find that kind of employ- 
ment sufficient to maintain myself and those depend- 
ing on me,” she replied. “I regret that I should 
have troubled madame la comtesse needlessly.” 

With a graceful but unconsciously haughty :cvee 
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rence, Rosalind left the room ere there was time x? 
arrest her departure, 

“On my honour that is a most remarkablo oceur- 
rence,” sail the countess, with another impatient 
shrug. “ Why, the girl must have been turned out- 
of-doors by Lady Greville, as I expected she would 
be, I heard some whisper of the kind, but the Gre- 
villes have not yet come back; and I gid hear that 
Sir Henry was not at all out of danger, even yet.” 

“ Why should this splendid girl be banished from 
her asyluin ?” asked tho prince, who had uot resumed 
the seat which he had relinquished. 

“ My dear priuce, how am I to. answer such a ques- 
tion?” laughed the countess. “ Perhaps she is too 
splendid for Sir Henry's peace and his wife’s ap- 
proval, or perhaps she is disposed to try her powers 
on ‘ wider fields and higher game.’ Who can tell?” 

“ Well, of course it does not concern either of us, 
belle comtesse,” he replied, approochivg her fauteuil 
hat in hand. “I must really tear myself from your 
fascinating society. Ad:lio.” 

Beforo the lady could even extend her hand to the 
bell-rope the prince bad hurried from the room. She 
sank back with a scornful smile, 

“I comprehend you perfectly, mon prince,” she 
said to herself—“fually, and it will not be forgotten 
when the suitable time may come.” 

Rosalind Tyrell had hurried along with the irregular 
step of agitation and wounded pride till she reached 
the end of the street, scarcely comprehending the 
rond she was taking. 

When she at length reached the corner she sud- 
denly paused to cousider the next direction she must 
pursue to return to her home. A minute's reflection 
proved to her that she had taken the wrong turning 
in her annoyauce, and, with a gesture of vexation at 
her own folly, she wag just about to retrace her steps 
when the prince's voice startled her so suddenly that 
in her hurried recoil she would have fallen had he not 
caught her in hie arms. 

“Pardon me for having thug surprised you,” he 
said, respectfully releasing her; “but I was anxious 
to overtake youand make up for my stupidity at the 
moment of your departure from the Countess Ves- 
tade’s. Might I hope that you willaecept my apology 
aud tardy service, mademoiselle ?” 

“It is perfectly unnecessary, your highness,” she 
returned. “I could not dream of troubling you on 
my insignificant affairs.” 

* But lam impertinent enough te insist ow pressing 
my request,” he returned, smiling. “ Mademoi 
I have, as you know, had the delight of heariug your 
voice. I comprehend your powers, and if you will 
give me the permission, I will seeare you an engage- 
ment with the manager of the Grand Opera at Paris, 
who happens to be in this city. I believe I have 
influence enough to procure the appointment for you, 
and your own talents will do the rest.’”’ 

The girl shook her head doubtfully. 

**I do not fear except for my own capabilities,” she 
replied. “I dare not plunge at once into such a for- 
midable ordeal.” 

“ But even were it so formidable, which in your 
case I do not admit,” returned the prince, “ there is 
still a way of getting out of the difficulty. The 
manager intends to give a few performances in some 
of the leading towns, and that would be a favourable 
way of breaking your introduction to the stage. Will 
not this tempt you?” 

The girl looked up through blinding tears. The 
kindness opened the sluiees of emotion where harsh 
coldness would have failed, 

“Your highness is too good,” she said, almost in- 
audibly. “I cannot refuse such kindness. I will try 
not to be unworthy of it.” 

“ Then it is settled,” he said, playfully raising her 
hand to his lips. ‘May I send this formidable offi- 
cial to your residence? Or,” he added, quickly, de- 
tecting her pained flush, “ perhaps, if I give you his 
address and a few lines from myself, it will be more 
expeditious and pleasant. I shall have the honour of 
placing you in a carriage for that purpose. You 
must not walk alone—indeed you must not—if you 
would avoid insult.” 

He tore a leaf from his tablets as he spoke, and, 
writing a few rapid words on it, he enclosed it in a 
small case and handed it to her. 

“T shall give the address to the coachman,” he 
sail, himself beckoning a vehicle to the spot. “Ido 
not doubt the result of the interview.” 

It was like a special interposition of Providence to 
the helpless girl, and she did not hesitate to obey the 
gentle impulse of her companion towards the car- 
riage. 

“T shall see you again. Would that our destinies 
were nearer together,” he murmured as he turned 
away, and the driver, animated by a double fee, drove 
off at a rapid pace to his destination. 

Two hours later Rosatind returned to her new 
lodgings as an accepted débutante in the company of 
ue Paris mauager, and with a thick roll of music in 





her hand to be studied for an approaching perform- 
ance in Brussels, 

She was weary and faint with the ordeal she had 
undergone, and the excitement of an examination by 
such critical and fastidious ears. 

* How is the lady ?” she asked of the smiling young 
girl who met her on the stairs as she slowly ascended 
them to the troisiéme, in which their rooms were 
situated. 

“Oh, she is asleep, and bas been so quiet, made- 
moiselle,” was the reply. “ Even the gentleman did 
not wake her when he went in.” 

“ What gentleman?” exclaimed Rosalind, fearfully. 
“Why did you let any one enterin my absence? It 
was very wrong, indeed it was,” she added, impa- 
tiently. 

“ But he said he saw you go out, and that he would 
wait for you, mademoiselle,” pleaded the girl; “and 
as he told me he wag an old friend from England I 
did not like to refuse him.” 

A vivid colour flushed the girl’s cheeks. 

Was it Lord Dudley? Was it Clinton St. Maur ? 
Or, wildest conjecture of all, could it be her own dear 
father at length returned to justify her fainting but 
still cherished hopes ? 

She supported herself for a few seconds by the 
banister rail ere she dare go farther. Her heart beat 
so fearfully against her bosom that she feared another 
step would send her senseless and breathless down the 
stairs. 

But with a strong and self-reproachfal effort she 
stilled the tumult, and calmly prepared to encounter 
the new agitation whieh might be in store for her. 

All was silent as she came to the door of the emall 
suite of apartments she had 

She paused with her hand on the lock ; then, softly 
turning the key, so.ag to prevent the risk of waking 
the invalid, she entered the room. 

There was a figure sitting in the outer saloon with 
ite back to the deor, apparently in too deep ~~ 
even to perceive her entrance, and, as it seemed, 
tent on watching the half-opened apartment within, 
in which Lady Darey was reclining on a partly ex- 
pased couch, 

Rosalind’s eyes were almost too mystified to judge 
of the identity of the figure, but the dark hair proved 
that it could not beleng to her time-worn father, or 
to the flaxen head of Clinton St. Maur. 

Another moment and the figure turned, exposing 
the haggard features of Eastace Downes. 

It was an abrupt shock for the already exhausted 
girl—so -aleaahs seaand, Seat - her suena the _— 
expected apparition staggered back, 
7 have fallen save for the friendly support of 
the wall. But the next instant the pained, subdued 
expression of the unhappy man reproved the idle 
terror that his presence naturally inspired. 

“ What brings you here?” she said, gently, as his 
eyes lowered before hers. “I need no farther pain 
than I have to suffer already.” 

“ Rosalind !—Rosalind—do not reproach me like 
that; I cannot endure it!” he cried, passionately. 
“T know that Iam hateful to you, but—oh !—if you 
could but guess what tortures | have borne since we 
last met you would pity if you could not forgive me 
for my crime!” 

“ Your crime!” she repeated, fearfully. “ Eustace, 
is it really so? Did you—did you do the deed ?” 

“ No—no—no!” he gasped, eagerly. “I did not 
—as there is a heaven above us! I did not cause 
his death, save by in a measure inducing him to go to 
the spot where he must have met with his fate. And 
listen, Rosalind—I do not even now believe that he is 
dead! Look here, ‘The only fruit of the long and weary 
search I have had for him is this, which | found some 
half-mile or so from the spot where the blood was 
discovered. Is it not likely that he was abducted 
after his wounds, and is still in concealment?” 

Rosalind tremblingly took the object extended to 
her, which brought the quick tears to her eyes as 
she gazed on its familiar peculiarities. 

It was a silver huntsman’s horn, beautifully carved 
and chased with figures of hounds and deer, and on the 
handle was a still more elaborate device, which had 
more than once attracted the girl's notice. She had 
questioned her father on one occasion as to its mean- 
ing, but the pained look and sharp but evasive reply 
it had brought warned her never to attempt such an 
inquiry again. 

There could be no doubt of its identity, and she 
felt as if a message from the grave had come to her 
—or else a blessed sign that he was yet in life. 

But, alas !—which was its true interpretation ? 

Ere she could have time to ask any farther ques- 
tions the faint voice of the invalid, calling piteously 
on her to come instantly, summoned her to the inner 
room. 

She hurried in, still grasping the precious horn, 
and, with the wayward curiosity of weak nerves and 
brain, Lady Darcy's attention was at once seized by 
it. 





“What have you there, Geraldine? How did you 
get this ?” she exclaimed, sharply, her features blanch. 
ing to ashen white, while she grasped it 80 violently 
as to actually snatch it from the girl’s hand. 

“Tt has just been brought to me by an old friend,” 
returned the girl, soothingly, terrified at her agita- 


tion. 

“Child, I tell you it is stolen—stolen from your 
home! It is a Darcy’s horn—the very image of one 
that hangs in the old hall at the Manor. Who brought 
it? Linsist on knowing!” she added, fiercely. 

“Dearest Lady Darcy—dear mother, if you will,” 
said Rosalind, using, as a last resource, the name 
which the invalid’s caprice preferred, “I assure you 
it is a mistake. Ihave seen that in my own dear 
father’s hands since my childhood.” 

“Of course you have; of course,” said the lady, 

hly, “Are younot the childofa Darcy? And 
ook here, why this is a griffia—the Darcy crest!” 

Again that strange coincidence between her father 
and the Darcys! 

Rosalind’s conviction that in some strange way ler 
lost father was connected with the unhappy Marcus 
was continually growing in strength, and a dawning 
light—that in some measure explained much that had 
ee" a perplexity to her—began to burst upon her 
mind, 

“Well, I will take care of it, and if it is miss- 
ing when you return you can have it,” said the girl, 
soothingly. 

“ Then you promige you will not let it go? Foor,” 
she whispered, “who can tell what it; may mean? 
It might help me in my proofs, you know,” 

Eustace Downes had advanced to the doorway of 
the apartment at the first exclamation which escaped 
the invalid, and when the last sentenge was spoken 
he = still oe inte the —_ 

“Lady Darcy,” he said, with touching gentleness, 
“you seem ill weak, This ng lady has 
known me for a long time as an but devoted 
servant. Will youtrust me with your commaniis as to 
this beautiful hora? Ave you certain it is quite the 
same as the one af your home ?” 

There was something in the aubdued tone and look 
of = unhappy young man which. reassured the in- 
va 

Mueh te Rogalind’s astonishment she quietly 
obe and examined the article with a keen and 
d survey that was.extended to every part. 

“ No,” she at length. “ No. Thereigone differ- 
ence—only one, Yes—that: is an ‘M, D,,’ engraved 
under the crest. The one at the Manor has ‘ R. D.’ It 
was the of the eldest son, Sir Robert. ‘This 
must have been the youngest’s. Poor, poor Marcus 
Darcy! Young man, did you know him? Can you 
tell where he is? Is he in his grave?” 

“T know not; I never even heard of him,” said 
the astonished Eustace; “ but I do know the owner 
of that horn, Lady Darcy, and I shall never rest 
until I find him.” 

“That is well—that is well,” shesaid “If you 
do find him bring him here first, and do not tell any 
one, mind. He might be put in prison, you know. 
But hush—hush! Go away—goaway! I must not 
tell; I must not tell!” she murmured, covering her 
face. 

Rosalind signed to the young man to depart, 
while she soothed and caressed the weak woman, 
and administered some restoratives to revive her 
strength. 

“ Eustace, you must leave us now,” she said, has- 
tily returning to her strange guest. “You can do no 
good by remaining here—none, May Heaven help 
and bless youin your search. Oh, if it were pos- 
sible!” she added, clasping her hands—“ But no—I 
dare not hope it!” 

“But will you be here? How cam I find you?” 
he added as he rose to obey her. 

“How did you trace me here ?” she asked, remem- 
bering for the first time the strangeness of his apps~ 
rition. 

“I heard of you from the Duke of St. Maur,” he 
said, bitterly. ‘On the eve of his bridal day I crossed 
his path and bade him aceount for his conduct to you 
—ay, and he quailed under my scorn! Yes, Rosalind 
Tyrell, mean and guilty as I may seem in your eyes, 
I felt a contemptuous pity for the blindness of his 
choice, when he coal have won a peerless bride, 
instead of the weak child-girl he has now for bis 
wife. He sent me to your refuge, then, by # kind of 
instinet, I came hither, where you had fled, and, by 
a blessed chance, [ saw you leaving this door. But 
tell me—how shall [ have trace of you again?” — 

She thought for a moment—then writing, with 
shaking fingers, the name of the manager with 
whom she had just engaged, she placed it in his hand 
and motioned him from the room, 

She dared not risk“his remaining longer, lest she 
might betray the sharp sorrow his words had called 
forth. She had known it and expected it, yet her 
heart sickened at the dull certainty of losing the only 
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man whom she could ever love. He who had won 
the first and intense affection of her nature was the 
husband of another. It were crime to think of him 


now With woman’s passionate tenderness. 


CHAPTER XXVL 
an has more contempt than I of death, 
eh hast thou the right to give me death ? 
Iam as free as nature first made man. 

GeraLpine Darcy woke on her wedding morn- 
ing with a distressing sonse of weight and sadness 
at her heart—a dull oppression on her limbs that was 
quite foreign to the joyful day tliat should have 
awaited her. 

“Tam not well, I do think, Therese,” she said to 
the maid who was waiting at her bedside. “T feel 
so strange and helpless! I cannot tell what is the 
matter with me!” 

“Dear me, Miss Darcy, what anidea, I never did 
hear of such a thing as a young lady being ill on 
her wedding-day. But perhaps you will be better 
when you get up, miss.” 

“T really do uot believe I can, Therese,” returned 
the girl. “My head is giddy, and I am shivering 
though Iam hot. Go and tell papa, Therese.” 

“J will get youn cup of strong coffee, Miss Darcy, 
then-you will pexuaps get better. It’s just agitation, 
that is all.” 

The woman set off without waiting for farther 
hesitation on her young lady’s part. In about five 
minutes she reappeared, followed on this occasion by 
Lady Beatrice, with even more than her usual digni- 
fied stateliness of manner. 

“ What is all this, Geraldine?” she said, sharply. 
“Therese tells me you fancy yourself not well.” 

“Tt is no fancy, Lady Beatrice. I am quite iil,” re- 
turned the poor girl, pleadingly. “Perhaps I have 
taken a bad cold; I do not know what is the matter 
with me.” 

“That is extremely prebable,” said Lady Beatrice, 
scornfully. ‘ You are toomuch like your mother not 
to have all kinds of nervons faucies. However, I 
insist on your making an effort to get up at once, 
The Duke of St. Maur is not to be trifled with at a 
foolish girl’s pleasure. Therese, I desire that you 
will get your young lady’s things ready and lose no 
time. The ceremony is to take place at eleven, and 
it is now quite half-past nine.” 

Poor Geraldine knew that there was no appeal, 
aud she feebly raised herself on her pillow, and drank 
the warming cup that Therese had brought, It 
somewhat stimulated her drooping strength, and, after 
afew minutes’ pause, she left her bed and submitted 
to the operations of Therese, with a half-languid, 
half-interested air in her young face. 

She could not be altogether insensible to the ex- 
quisite dress that was prepared for her bridal attire, 
or to the magnificent necklace of pearls that Clinton 
St. Maur had sent in for his bridal gift. 

Then to think that she was to be his—his for ever— 

freed from all the fear and tutelage that had clouded 
her young life—to revel as it were in the sunshine 
of his love and tenderness—was so exquisite a hap- 
piness that of itself it was enough to send the blood 
more eagerly through her veins. 
_ But still that inexplicable sense of physical suffer- 
ing dimmed all this brightness, and the poor girl 
vainly strove to shake off depression and suffering 
by these blessed thoughts. 

At length the long, wearisome toilet was complete. 
The thick fair hair was arrayed in large coils, over 
which the bridal veil was pinned with a splendid 
diamond fastening. 

The lace robe floated ronnd her light figure airily, 
and only the pallor of her features detracted from her 
rare, youthful beauty as she stood at the long mirror 
and half smiled at its reflection of her own image. 

“Will you go to Sir Ralph, Misa; Darcy? He is 
expecting you in his sitting-room,” said the Abigail 
when the last touches had been given to the attire. 

. Geraldine, well comprehending that the “‘ expect- 
ing” meant “commanding,” slowly. and feebly 


She walked with dizzy, trembling steps to the top 
of the wide staircase of the hotel Sir Ralph occupied, 
then with the help of the banisters she began to des- 
cend. Her limbs were heavy aud powerless as she 
dragged her feet along the stairs, 

Each moment her faintness grew more and more 


overpowering, and her head swam more dizzily, 
But still the thought of Clinton gave ber strength, and 
she made a desperate effort to reach the room where 
pba be that he was waiting for her. But in 
bre foot just touched the bottom of the long flight 
pr all seemed to reel round with her, her senses 
orsook her, and, with a faint cry, shoe sank on the 
stairs ina deathlike swoon, 
an cry, the fall brought instant help to her side. 
brig Iph’s slower pace was out-stepped by the young 
ndegroom, who was only waiting the advent of the 





fair girl to repair before her to the large drawing- 
room which was fitted up as.a temporary chapel. 

Geraldine was lifted in the arms of him she loved 
best, and carried back to tle room which she had so 
lately left, while yet unconscious that Clinton was 
near her, or that his care would interpose betaveen 
her and those sterner guardians who had’ watched 
her every movement from earliest childhood. 

“ Lay the foolish girl on the couch, St. Maur,” said 
Sir Ralph, angrily. ‘She will recover in a few 
minutes, I snppose. There is yet time for the cere- 
mony, after a little interval.” 

“Pardon me, Sir Ralph, but I musturge on you the 
necessity of deferring it altogether til! Miss Darcy is 
better,” returned the duke, firmly. ‘This is no com- 
mon fainting fit, and I most certainly would advise 
a doctor being sent for immediately.” 

“Pooh, pooh, I know her mother so well, and 
Geraldine is so like her,” returned Sir Ralph. “It 
is just a nervous attack, that is all.” 

“In any case it is too serious to be trifled with, 
and I will go myself for a physician,” said the duke, 
decidedly, turning to leave the room. 

As the baronet made no opposition he at once left 
the house and drove off at full speed for Doctor 
Cowan. ‘ 

It was with strange and mingled feclings that 
Clinton awaited the report of the physician who had 
returned with him to Sir Ralph's hotel. Jt was.too 
singular an interruption to the approaching ceremony 
not to appear ominous.to a mind torn by contending 
passions. 

Clinton had nerved himself to perform his engage- 
ment; he had taught himself to believe the real ob- 
ject of his deeplove unworthy in character as in station 
to be his wife. 4 

He had fixed his mind on the sweeter and more 
attractive features of Geraldine Darcy's temperament, 
and chided the perversity which could 

“ Prefer a raven to a dove.” 

Still the noble heroism and the brilliant talents 
of the obscure huntsman’s daughter were so com- 
pletely in unison with his own nature that the very 
sweetness and helpless gentleness of Sir Ralph's 
heiress became pallingly insipid in the comparison, 
Now, above all, the truth of his own feelings became 
painfully revealed to him. 

There was no agony such as should have torn the 
heart of an expectant bridegroom, no breathless terror 
when he heard Doctor Cowan’s steps approaching 
the room where he sat awaiting the medical fiat. 

It was rather as a dear young sister, as a sweet and 
fragile blossom, whose fate must interest every one 
who had seen its beauty, that he awaited anxiously 
the fate of Geraldine Darcy. 

“I have not the most cheering news to give your 
grace,”’ said the physician as he entered the room with 
Sir Ralph. “ Even if my best hopes as to Miss Darcy 
are realized I am certain that it will be several days 
before she will be at all fit to go through the cere- 
mony which her illness has interrupted.” 

“What is the nature of the attack ?” asked the 
duke, anxiously. 

“ It is difficult at present to say,” replied Doctor 
Cowan. “I rather apprehend it. arises from a severe 
cold or an over-excited state of the nervous system, 
and that Miss Darcy has scarcely been sufficiently 
careful.of herself, considering her very delicate con- 
stitution.” 

“Ts there danger?” asked the duke, hurriedly. 

“ At present I should say nothing imminent,’’ said 
the doctor, “ but it is impossible to predict what turn 
the attack may take. In twenty-four hours I can give 
a more decided opinion, I must leave you now, as I 
have several very urgent cases to attend to, and one 
which has been brought to me somewhat recently 
is.of an extremely singular and interesting character, 
which occupies me very much, in a physiological 
point of view—quite a phenomenon I may say.” 

The duke bowed, absently. 

He certainly could not muster any interest for the 
“ medical phenomenon” of the English physician 
when such personal interests were at stake. 

With a profound bow tothe noble duke, and one 
nicely balanced in its respect to the baronet, Doctor 
Cowan departed. 

He drove to a lonely house, situated in a secluded 
part near the “ Bois,’’ and surrounded by a high 
fence which almost concealed it from observation. 

The couchman was evidently well acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the spot, for he just touched 
a kind of spring lock, which opened the gate and 
admitted the carriage into a somewhat dreary but 
spacious court yard. 

The doctor jumped hastily from the carriage. 

“ How is he to-day ?” he asked, quickly, of a man 
who answered the clang of the old heavy gong and 
opened the door of the house. 

“ Much tle same, perhaps a little easier. The 
nurse will know,” returned the man; “go upstairs, 
doetor,” 


The physician obeyed and ran hastily up the stairs, 
and, lightly tapping at the door, he opened the way - 
into an inner apartment, where was a fire burning, 
and a woman sitting by the stove, with a packet of 
papers in her haud, which she hastily concealed as 
the physician appeared. 

“Well, nurse, how is your patient?’’ he said, 
cheerily, though in the subdued tones suited to a 
sick-room. 

“T hardly know, doctor,” returned Marston, for it 
was that remarkable-looking individual who was the 
attendant of the patient. ‘I expected you before ; 
it is past the hour for giving him his medicine, 
which you told me not to administer till you came.” 

“ Yes, I was detained unc&pectedly. 1 was called 
to a bride suddenly taken jill,” replied Doctor 
Cowan. 

“A bride! Who was she? Was it Geraldino 
Darcy, doctor ?” asked the nurse, sharply. 

“It was Sir Ralph’s daughter, just going to be 
married to a noble English duke,” returned the 
physician. “A very sudden seizure it was, though I 
fancy it has been coming on for some time, and she 
was actually attacked in her bridal dress,” 

“But not married, doctor—not married?” ex- 
claimed the woman. 

“No—why should you be so anxious on that 
score? Do you know her?” asked Doctor Cowan, in 
surprise. 

“Oh, I only thought it would be a terrible thing 
for her husband, that was all,” she replied, carelessly. 
“T have heard even of poisons being given by 
jealous rivals, but of course there can be nothing of 
that kind in this case.” 

“No, certainly not, only @ very great pressure on 
the nervous system, and a cold. Pity she cannot 
have some of your good uursing, Mrs. Marsh. I 
must say I should have small hope of my patient 
here if it was not for that.” 

Then, turning to the couch, he drew aside the 
curtains which shaded its occupant, and looked 
cautiously to ascertain whether the patient slept. 

A mau of noble and remarkably defined features 
lay on that pillow, and his face, though haggard and 
thin almost to a skeleton, had yet a tinge of healthful 
colour in the skin that took from it some of the 
corpse-like hue that might otherwise have added to 
the extreme marks of suffering which surrounded it. 

There were bandages still round the threat, and 
the arm that lay outside of the bedclothes was also 
enveloped and thrown wearily about from time to time. 

His eyes were open, however, aud they were clear 
and light as they turned on the physician. 

“Tam not sleeping, doctor,” he said, feebly ; “ but 
I am sadly weary of this life, Ido not thik it any 
kindness to have prolonged it, unless | were able to 
leave this wretched imprisonment.” 

“My good friend, have patience, Yours is the 
most singular and difficult case that ever taxed a 
physician’s skill,” said the doctor, soothiogly, ‘and 
1 have devoted to it a degree of patience and atten- 
tion which I confess I have seldom given to any pa- 
tient. Indeed, my practice would not admit of it.” 

“T have no means of remunerating you for it,” was 
the feeble rejoinder. “ Lei. me die, doctor—let me die.” 

“My good sir, you are labouring under extreme 
depression of the nervous system,” said Dr. Cowan, 
kindly. “ Be assured your wants ave fully cared for, 
and I shall be no loser in any respect by the attention 
I give you. You see the fact is this, in a few plain 
words: you had sustained such seveve injaries that 
it was a miracle you survived them ; and, next, they 
left behind them an inward hemorrhage that was sap- 
ping your very life springs, besides the irritation 
that proceeded from a ball which I extracted. Now 
the wounds which so long continued to harass and 
depress you are in a far more healthy condition, and 
I have little doubt of your recovery under your pre- 
sent good care.” 

The patient listened with a weary listlessnoss. 

“I sappose it is very ungrateful, but uuder my 
present circumstances I rather feel that my life is a 
burden. 1am cut off from all that can make it even 
tolerable, aud never, never can hope to regain what I 
have lost.” 

“Husb, hush! you must not excite yourself,” said 
the doctor. ‘ Now let me feel your pulse. I will not 
remain to examine your wounds at present, as I feel 
certain from the subsiding of the fever they are doing 
well, As to the rest, we will talk of it presently 
when you are stronger.” 

He laid his finger on the patient’s wrist, gazed at- 
tentively into his eyes, moved his bandaged arm, and 
after other medical examinations,:aud some strict 
orders to the nurse, he departed. 

For some time there was silence. 

Marston drew the curtains once more around the 
bed to shade the sunlight from her patient, and sat 
thoughtfully in her large chair till it was time to ad- 
minister some strengthening soup that she had ‘been 





warming for her charge. 
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“ You are to eat this,” she said, preparing to feed 
the languid sufferer. “Iam to give you wine now 
—good, nourishing old wine—the best that can be 
had for money.” 

“ Nurse, this is a farce—a miserable farce,” said the 
patient, with sudden energy. “I begin to think you 
are under some wretched deception. Whyshould all 
this trouble be wasted on my destitute, wretched 
self? Who is to pay for all that is lavished so use- 
lessly ?” 

“That is a secret as yet,” “returned the nurse. 
“ Perhaps I could satisfy you better if you were more 
open yourself as to your real story. Surely you have 
some friends who woujd willingly contribute for all 
that is necessary to your recovery ?” 

“No, no, no; I have no friends—now,” said he. 
“Yes; perhaps there is one left, but on her I have 
no claim—none.” 

“Have you mo wife—no child?” asked Marston, 
eagerly. 

“None! I have had no such ties for many long 
years,” returned the sufferer, sadly. 

“ Are you telling me the truth?” asked the nurse, 
in surprise. 

“Tam. A falsehood never passed my lips,” he replied. 

“But surely you have had a wife? Is she dead? 

He bowed his head. 

“ And children—are they dead also ?” 

“The only one I ever had is in the grave. Let 
me go to them. I seek nothing happier.” 

Marston mused anxiously. 

“It is strange, very strange,” she murmured as 
she went on with her nursing duties, 

* What is strange ?” he asked, sharply. 

“ That you refuse to tellanything which could give 
some clue to your residence, your name, your friends,” 
she replied, “ or even to what reduced you to your 
present state.” 

“ That is easily explained,” he said. “I have pro- 


homan being, and I would die rather than break my 
word,” 

“ Still it was given under pressure, and you may 
surely be excused from keeping it,” she argued. 

“No, never, never,” he said, earnestly. ‘I gave 
my word years, years since, and it shall never, never 
be broken—no, not were it to my own utter destruc- 
tion. Yet I often have repented I gave it, though it 
was rather for another’s sake than my own.” 

** Has it not availed?” asked Marston. 

“Can you ask? Iam here a helpless victim, once 
more under the solemn vow not to betray my cnemies. 


Che grave is my only resource, my only house of | 
> y y Ba! 7 } poses. 


rest. Lt is cruel to keep me from it.” 

Marston drew aside the shading jalousies that co- 
vered the window and the curtain from the bed, and 
stood before the patient in all its clear light. 

“Look here,” she said, “look at me. Seventeen 
years since | was handsome and comparatively young. 
| was beloved and trusted, and only waiting for the 
savings of a few years to wed my betrothed. In one 
night I lost all that could make life endurable, and 
remained the repulsive creature you see me. Yet I 
have lived on, and even now I begin to see the pur- 
pose for which I was spared. I shall remain on earth 
till my mission is accomplished. Man, whvever you 
are, learn from a weak woman to suffer and be strong. 
‘There is a Heaven above us in whose hands are the 
threads of weal aud woe which make up the web of 
human life. Leave thyself to its guidance, and be 
patient till the end.” 

(To be continued.) 





COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States.—The re- 
turns of the foreign commerce of the United States 
for the past fiscal year have been completed, from 
an advanced slip of which, furnished by the Bureau 
of Statistics, we make the following analysis. The 
figures represent gold values :—Imports, 1869.70, 
162,377,587 dollars; exports, 1869-70, 451,162,417 
dollars. Imports, 1870-71, 541,493,774 dollars ; ex- 
ports, 1870-71, 541,504,172 dollars. Of the total 
trade for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1871, it will 
be seen that the exports exceeded the imports by 
10,398 dollars, while for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1870, the imports exceeded the exports to the 
amount of 11,415,170 dollars. The following table 
shows the relative amounts of the foregoing, which 
consisted of merchandise, and specie, and bullion, 
respectively : — 1870-71. Merchandise — Imports, 
519,593,750 dollars; domestic exports, 428,529,017 
dollars ; foreign exports, 14,401,270 dollars. Specie 
and bullion—Imports, 21,900,024 dollars ; domestic 
exports, 84,505,256 dollars ; foreign exports, 
14,038,629 dollars. The value of foreign commodi- 
ties remaining in the warehouses of the United 
States, June 30, 1871, was 68,324,855 dollars, against 
56,930,841 dollars, June 30,1870. In consideration 
of the fact that the imports into the United States 
during the past fiscal year exceeded those of the 
preceding year by 79,016,187 dollars, it is not sur- 








rising that the value of foreign goods remaining in 
Pond at the close of the year should have shown an 
increase of 11,394,014 dollars. That the country 
has had the ability to consume over 520,000,000 
dollars, in addition to the immense amount of its 
own products, speaks well for the financial condi- 
tion of the great mass of consumers. The compara- 
tive amounts of the total trade for the fiscal year 
June 30, 1871, carried in American and foreign ves- 
sels respectively, eompared with the previous year, 
were, in mixed values, as follows :—American ves- 
sels, 1869-70, 352,969,401 dollars; ditto, 1870-71, 
353,304,172 dollars; foreign vessels, 1869-70, 
638,927,488 dollars ; ditto, 1870-71, 755,822,645 dol- 
lars. It will be seen that while the American flag 
barely held its own in 1871, ne in flags increased 
their per-centage of traffic heavily. The foregoing 
figures show a substantial increase of the foreign 
commerce of the country, which is largely due to 
the increase of production, and the consequent im- 

rovement of the financial condition of the masses, 
but there is no increase in the carrying trade by 
American bottoms. 








SCIENCE. 

ENGINEERING ScHoo.s In ITALY.—The number 
of engineering schools—or, as they are termed, 
schools of application for engineers—in Italy are 
three. During the scholastic year 1868-9 the num- 
ber of diplomas granted was 656, being 395 at Milan, 
79 at Naples, and 182 at Turin. At the University 
of Padua there is also a course of engineering, but 
only two diplomas were granted during the above- 
mentioned years. The total number of students en- 
tered on the books of these schools during the scho- 
lastic year 1869-70 was 567, of whom 190 were 
registered at Turin, 135 af Naples, and 242 at 


' Milan. 


mised—vowed—never to reveal the secret to any | 


MaGneto-E.Lectric Macuine.—If a piece of soft 
iron be wrapped with insulated wire and be magnet- 
ized by a permanent magnet, a current will be set up 
in the wire whenever the magnetic state of the iron 
is altered by its being made to approach or recede 
from the permanent magnet. The current is but 
momentary ; it exists only during the time the mag- 
netic change is taking place; and the direction of 
the current produced by cessation of magnetism 
will be the reverse of that set up by its production. 
The more rapidly the magnetic change is brought 
about the greater the tension of the currents. The 
reverse currents have been found objectionable in 
using this form of electricity for medical pur- 


MorH 1n Sora.—Until I adopted the Indian 
mode of preparing all my stuffings, my saddlery, 
furniture, etv., was attacked every rainy season. 
I never line anything now with cloth, calico, or pa- 
per Without preparing my paste in the same man- 
ner. I hope this may catch the eye of all saddlers 
who send stuffed work to India, for the various in- 
sects form a most destructive army of pests. Steep 
your wool in a solution of sulphate of copper, made 
by dissolving about one ounce in one gallon of boil- 
ing water; then dry the material well and quickly 
in the sun, or hot-air stove, as the copperas gives a 
disagreeable green tint to linings and outside cloths. 
I use for them Kyan’s patent, i.e. corrosive subli- 
mate, dissolved in pure colourless alcohol. I dip all 
my collections of rare feathers, ostrich plumes, etc., 
in this, and with acamel’s-hair brush apply it to 
all natural-history specimens, furs, etc.; and my 
dried plants. Ihave 200 or 300 squirrel skins so 
treated, and they have not lost a hair; both sides 
were sponged. Being about to travel to distant 
lands, I have just sponged over the white lining of 
a favourite saddle before putting it up in tin, and 
when attaching new leather bindings to the lower 
edges of my tents I always use either rice or flour 
paste, made witha boiling solution of sulphate of 
copper; the same to the mortar in building a 
house, wherever the ends of beams rest, and the 
“‘ white ants” are to be expected. Last yearI saved 
all the floor-cloths in a friend’s house during his 
absence by watering along the base of the walls 
with the same solution, from a garden irrigator, 
first turning up the edges to save their colour from 
injury by the sulphate.—K. M. 8. 


THE GERM THEORY AND THE FLY DISEASE. 

As the question of the Germ theory of disease is 
now engaging public attention it may be well to 
again bring the fly disease before the public by 
transferring a paper from the Transactions of the 
Royai Microscopical Society. 

When the cholera was raging in London it was 
observed that none of the dwellers around the St. 
Pancras gasworks were affected by it, and a similar 
cause, the burning of immense quantities of brick 
earth in Kentish Town, prevented our finding any 
diseased flies during that time, otherwise they may 
be expected every autumn. 

CorRNELIUsS VaRLEY, F.R.M.S. 





Microscopical Obscrvations on a Malady affecting the 
Common House-Fly. By CoRNELIUS VARLey, 
Esq., F.R.M.S. ( Nov. 14, 1849.) 

The common house-fly is frequently seen dead and 
attached by the trunk to the glass of windows, and 
other places, the glass being rendered dim by aking 
of white matter, which appears to be exuded from 
the body of the fly. This appearance having excited 
my curiosity, I was induced to turn my attention to 
the subject, with a view to discover its cause, and [ 
now take an opportunity of laying the result of my 
observations before the society. 

This dimness appears to be the result of a peculiar 
disease affecting the fly, which manifests itself in 
the proboscis, the end of which becomes charged 
with a viscid exudation, and upon the application of 
the trunk to the glass of windows, etc., it adheres; 
death soon follows, and the misty 4 yy is 
produced in the course of a few hours, the body of 
the fly being always found suspended by the end of 
the proboscis. 

In order to obtain a knowledge of the progress of 
this disease from its earliest appearance, I cleared 
the windows of one of my rooms of all flies in the 
state I have described, and setting my children to 
watch, desired them to give me immediate notice of 
any flies that might become thus attached. As soon 
as this occurred I removed them from the glass, 
placed them under the microscope, and commenced 
observing attentively such changes as might take 
place. For nearly half an hour there was no altera- 
tion, but after that time some of the divisions between 
the scales of the abdomen began to appear white, 
This went on until the whole of these divisions put 
on the same appearance. In sume parts this white 
matter was produced in such abundance as to meet 
that from another division across the scales. In its 
earliest stage it appeared to be composed of myriads 
of round-ended cylinders ; aftera short time these be. 
came elongated. As soon as they had assumed their 
complete form circulation commenced in an oblique 
direction round the head. It gradually quickened, 
and the heads were finally driven off with violence 
by the bursting of the middle cell, and were pro- 
jected in every direction. They adhered strongly to 
whatever they touched, being surrounded with a 
viscid gummy matter from the bursted cell, and it 
is to their agency that the frosted appearance of the 
glass is due. Thus so many were driven off against 
the object-glass as to render it quite dim ; I accord- 
ingly cleansed them off, and interposed a piece of 
thin glass to receive them, and thus enable me to 
ascertain their nature and form. 

This disease is remarkably rapid in its develop- 
ment, for the whole time that elapsed from the 
death of the fly to the ripening and projection of 
the heads was not more than three hours. 

The heads being always driven off whole would 
lead us to suppose that they were seed-vessels, but 
I can give no opinion as to whether the disease is 
propagated from them or from the disrupted cells. 

I do not believe this to be any casual or accidental 
mildew consequent on a disease, but the disease 
itself, for it always puts on the same appearance 
year after year, and as it always commences in the 
proboscis, and as the death of the fly occurs before 
there is any appearance of the growth of these white 
cylinders, we may infer that the matter by which 
they are produced is highly poisonous. 

aving thus satisfied myself as to the usual pro- 
gress of this disease, I tried an experiment with 
these cylinders ; I put some of the flies, in which 
this appearance had commenced, under water. In 
this case a considerable alteration took place, the 
cylinders no longer producing heads as before, but 

growing thin, long, and crooked. 5 
It appears to me that the most useful practical 

inference that arises out of this investigation is 
an inquiry how far human beings are subject to 
diseases produced by similar causes ; and we may 
also ask, May not some of those diseases which 
attack people very suddenly, and without any ap- 
preciable cause, be occasioned by something sim 

to that which produces this disease in flies, the 

extraordinary minuteness of the germs occasioning 

them to elude our keenest observation ? 





Iris announced that Sir Arthur Guinness, the prin- 
cipal if not the sole proprietor of the Dublin Exhi- 
bition Palace, has resolved to convert it into a public 
“ Museumof Art, Industry, and Manufactures.’ 

New Pepiars’ Act.—One of the last Acts of the 
late Session was passed to grant certificates to ped- 
lars, and will come into force on the 1st of January 
next, when the existing laws will be repealed. A 
certificate is to enable a pedlar to act within the 
police district for which it is granted, and may be 
extended to other districts. A pedlar is to be de- 
prived of his certificate if convicted of begging, and 
the holding of such certificate is not to prevent an 
offender being convicted as a rogue and vagabond. 
A certificate is not required by commercial travel- 
lers, costermongers, or sellers in markets, fairs, etc., 
legally established. 
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LUKE’S PROBATION. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XI. 
Prayer ardent opens Heaven. Young. 

“So, them’s the children ; and a poor, meau-look- 
ing little pair they be!” 

The venomous tongue that uttered these words of 
course belonged to Mary Jane, who was somewhat 
taken aback by Luke's sudden arrival. Not expect- 
ing him so soon, she had begun a regular house-clean- 
ing; and, much to her chagrin, was now caught in 
the middle of it. 

Luke turned to look at the children, who stood 
hand-in-hand just inside the door, half inclined to 
cry at the strange faces about them. 

The little boy’s hair hung down at the corners of 
his eyes in jagged locks, and his features had the 
pinched look of starvation; while the little girl, 
nearly a head shorter, was rough-looking, with a 
surly pout upon her lips, and her hair, braided in four 
thin loops at each corner of her square-looking head, 
had the appearance of so many horns. 

They were small, meagre-looking little things, 
with their poor clothing hanging soiled about them, 
and Luke felt that his attempt at brightening them 
up before they came ashore had ignominiously failed. 
He had kept such a calm exterior through all his 
grief that till now he felt himself incapable of show- 
ing outwardly any weak emotion ; but the stinging 
words of Mary Jane, together with the conviction 
that they were true, was too much for him, and large 
tears rolled down his face as he replied, sadly : 

“ Yes, lass, they be the pictur’ of two little unfortu- 
nates; but, as I said in England, they’re all the 
legacy she had to leave me, an’I took a’ oath over 
her grave that when we met in Heaven I’d give up 
Hed logsey the better for having been in Luke Peel’s 

ands,” 


Mary Jane's better feelings were touched, and she 
wanted to take the children in her arms and say that 
she would help him in his work ; but, knowing that 
she would “ only blubber,” she contented herself by 
uttering a harsh “ Hum-m,” and, pulling the children 
towards her in no gentle manner, asked : 

“What do you want to eat ?” 

— shive o’ thracle, booty,” promptly replied the 


y. 

Mary Jane laughed alond, with tears in her eyes. 

Had the child spent years in considering how he 

might win her favour by one brief sentence he could 

not have hit upon one so adapted to his purpose as 

on ——- as it was in the broadest of Lancashire 
ec 








,ALICE’S EVENING HYMN.] 


She rose up quickly, and cntting two large slices 
of bread, covered them bountilully with the sweet 
syrup, saying as she gave the boy his: 

‘* There’s your shive o’ thracle, booty.” 

Luke, being anxious about the farm, left the house 
now, and proceeded to the fields, where he saw John 
Hopkins ploughing. 

“Hoot, mon, an’ ye’re home sae soon, Weel, weel, 
but I’m glad to see ye the day, for 1’m e’en a’most 
daft wi’ the auld mon’s expeeriments, It’s ‘Jo-hn, 
we'll try sic an acid to steep the wheat in,’ or ‘ Jo-hn, 
I'll send ye up a new kind o’ plough the day;’ or, 
‘John, I think we’ll mak twa fields out o’ the large 
one.’ Ay, I dinna ken how ye got along wi’ him at a’,” 

** Well, you see,’’ replied Luke, “I knew nothing 
at all about farming when I began, so did just as he 
told me.” 

“That mak’s a’ the difference i’ the world. But 
how did ye find yer folk in the auld country ?” 

** All dead,” replied Luke. ‘But I brought home 
a little lega-y with me that I'll show you when we 
get to the house.” 

“Eich, then I'm e’en a’most ready,” replied the 
gardener, throwing down the plough handles and un- 
yoking the oxen, “I'm thinking the garden at Blan- 
chard House is needing my services noo, an’ as the 
auld mon is coming out this afternoon to plant a new 
kind o’ seed himself I’ll gang hame an’ get out o’ the 
way o’ his claver.” 

“What has the conservatory done while you've 
been here ?’’ asked Luke as they were returning to 
the house. 

““ Weel, I’ve had a braw time a’togither. What wi’ 
going doon there every ither day an’ coming back 
here again at night, an’ listening to the claver o' yer 
seester an’ the auld mon, I’m clean daft, an’ Lave 
maist a mind to rin awa as the lad Ro-bert did,’ 

“ And leave your poor old wife 2?” 

“ Nay, nay, 1 was only joking, mon. I had naesic 
intention.” 

They had entered the kitchen now, and Luke, 
drawing the children towards him, presented them to 
the gardener, who took the little boy by the shoulder 
and turned his face to the light, saying as he noted 
the over-large blue-veined brow : 

*“T’'m e’en afraid ye'll lose half yer legacy before 
lang.” Then to the child, ‘‘Wha’s yer name, my 
little laddie ?” 

The boy did not answer, but looked at him sul- 
lenly, till catching Luke’s eye he said : 

“ Ned, an’ her name’s Alice.” 

In the first days of his return Luke could not bring 
his mind to really love the children, He often found 
himself looking at them as the main cause of Alice’s 
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death and his own solitary life, and felt almost ready 
at times to push them roughly from his path. In 
Mary Jane’s heart they had already found a place, 
for what woman so harsh but has some love for 
young children? yet her little knowledge of achild’s 
requirements, and her inaptitude to learn, caused her 
to treat them about the same as absent-minded Luke 
did. Thus they were thrown entirely upon their 
own resources, and together spent most of the time 
in the fields and woods, playing together and telling 
each other their little griefs, so passing through the 
monotonous days. A favourite resort of theirs was a 
wild piece of dark woodland near the extremity of the 
farm, where they sat for hours at their play, keeping 
shop with little stones and sand, that by a stretch of 
the imagination were supposed to be sugar and bread, 
making dolls out of sticks and a stray rag they had 
picked up at home: or sitting like little statues to 
watch the birds and squirrels in the trees. Day after 
day passed over them with scarcely a change till the 
leaves in the favourite wood were dressed in their 
dying glory. = 

One day, late in the autumn, as Luke was digging 
potatoes near this wood, he was slartled by hearing 
the notes of Alice’s evening bymn break on the car. 
Trembling all over, he quietly parted the bushes and 
saw little Alice lying asleep under a tree and Ned 
singing in a clear, though childish voice, while he 
hushed a rag doll to sleep. 

“Who taught you that?” asked Luke, breaking 
through the bushes and waking up the little girl. 

Ned started up in terror and shrieked aloud at the 
sudden speech, and Luke noticed as hv took the little 
hand in his to quiet the child that it was hot and 
feverish, and his eyes swollen with crying. 

“Hush, hush, my child, has’t ’ee been crying ? 
What's to do with ’ee?” 

“I’m tired, an’ my head aches,” replied the boy. 
“T want to go to mammy.” 

“Come,” said Luke, “ we'll go home.” P 

And he raised the boy to his feet; but he again 
took to crying, saying that he could uot walk. 

Luke took the little fellow in his arms, remorse- 
fully feeling how very light he was, and asking him- 
self if this was the way “‘his kind Leart told him to 
do.” 

“Oh. dear! thero’s allers sumat for me to do,” 
sighed Mary Jane as sho undressed the child, put him 
in a warm bath, then gently laid him in bed, 
“ There, he’ll be all right in the morning or I’m mis- 
taken.” 

That she was grievously mistaken Luke felt con. 
vinced as he sat by thechildren’s bed that still night 
aud saw the boy toss and moan in his sleep. At 
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times he would sink into quiet slumber, then start 
up suddenly and shriek aloud, as he had done in the 
wood, Luke could not bear to see suffering in any 
form, and having implicit faith in all doctors, he 
called up Mary Jane, and, saddling a horse, made for 
the nearest physician’s house, giving in his anxiety 
such a vividly coloured account of the child’s suf- 
ferings that the doctor was dressed and outside with 
him in no time. Arrived at the house, Doctor Smith, 
with almost the first glance at the child, pronounced 
the disease to be a most malignant type of scarlet 
fever, and upon Luke asking him if there was any 
danger of death he inquired if he was the father of 
the children. 

“No; the uncle,” replied he, and salved his con- 
science for the untruth by adding, in a very low uader- 
tone, “or might have been.” 

The physician said : 

“T am afraid the child is too frail to withstand the 
shock. I ought to have been called daysago. If you 
lad been the father of the boy, you would have seen 
that he has beensickening for some time. He looks 
to me like a child that has been half-starved.” 

And the doctor turned a searching look on’ poor 
Luke. 

Mary Jane could not brook this insult to herself 
and her larder; so she turned on him with her pe- 
culiar snap: 

“ He’s not been starved, for we’re English people.” 

Doctor Smith stroked his chin coolly and smiled. 

“* Will you be kind enough,” he asked, with a pro- 
found bow, “to take that little girl out of the bed, 
and keep her from this room altogether, or there may 
be two affected instead of one?” 

Then, turning to the down-hearted Luke, he added: 

“T will do my best for the boy, but I am afraid of 
lim, he is so weak and sickly. If I save his life it 
will probably be with some life-long disease.” 

As Luke stood at dawn of day by the sick child 
thoughts of the opportunities he had neglected to 
strengthen and improve this poor little body came 
crowding upon him, and in bitterness of soul he knelt 
down and begged the Preserver of millions of chil- 
dren to spare him this little life, that in the future 
he might make amends for his broken trust. 


CHAPTER XII. 
At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. Tusser. 

For tho many days and nights that little Ned 
tossed in delirium Luke watched by him with as 
great anxiety and tender care as the kindest-hearted 
mother could have done. 

Moaning about the birds and squirrels, imagining 
that he was again in England, with no fire in the 
poor cold cottage by the Ghost Pool, and once in a 
while crying piteously for bread, his ravings gave 
Luke some idea of what the sufferings of the little 
life had been. 

But at length the crisis of the disease was passed, 
and the doctor’s face began to wear a more cheerful 
expression whenever he entered the sick-room. 

As the child’s mind became clearer he began to 
complain of a pain in his leg and cry piteously for 
his sister. 

“ Let her go to him,” said the physician one day, 
hearing the cry, “for I see she’s already booked for 
the disease.” 

So for a day the children were together, and 
Alice was placed beside her brother. Being a 
stronger child, it would seem, she had the fever in a 
very mild form, so that by Christmas Eve both chil- 
dren were downstairs by the kitchen fire, Alice only 
a little thinner, but poor Ned'a perfect skeleton, with 
his large swollen leg bandaged out before him. The 
meck little fellow was very patient, and as a sudden 
twinge of pain shot threugh his poor leg he would 
look at it pityingly, but no tear dimmed his eye. 

Luke, in his joy at the children’s recovery, had 
gone to Melbourne in the morning, intending to 
bring back with him the materials for “a jolly 
Christmas.” 

He gave to the boy and girl this exciting admoni- 
tion: 

“Now, be good children all day, and when you 
hear Uncle Luke outside the door this evening jump 
for joy, for such jolly things he’ll bring home to you 
that you never saw in all your lives before!” 

It was a clear, cold day, with a bracing wind that 
seemed to have in it a tinge of rose-colour, as it rip- 
pled over the crisp snow, and shook the last scarlet 
berries from the bushes, and Luke had not felt so 
light-hearted since he left England as he did this day 
gliding merrily along. 

First to a cake and confectionery shop went he, and 
brought out two parcels. Then to a book shop, and, 
last of all, to several toy shops, chuckling with de- 
light as specimens of smiling beauty, in the shape of 
curly-headed dolls, were shown him. 

Now all this absorbed a great quantity of time, for 





making all sorts of inquiries as to the durability of 
the articles he purchased, and wanting great strength 
and beauty combined for comparatively little cash. 
But greatly pleased was he after all the little things 
were packed, thinking of the children’s delight when 
they should see their presents. 

They, poor things, had tried to be very patient 
through all the long, long day, especially Ned, who 
kept so still before the great fire that he fell intoa 
good sleep, and did not wake up till late in the after- 
noon. Mary Jane had waded through the snow in 
the morning and gathered her arms full of odorous 
cedar boughs, with which she decorated the bedrooms 
and the kitchen walls. She was very good-tempered 
to-day, saying lots of funny things to the children, 
and cleaning and brightening and burnishing up 
everything to such a degree that the very sun 
seemed to have caught a little of the friction, 
and was glowing with a more brilliant light. 
Ned, idly watching her, wondered in his childish 
way if she wouldn’t take some of the snow outside 
next and give ita good scrubbing. The very last 
thing that Mary Jane did, after lighting all the lamps, 
was to draw forth the largest table in the house, and, 
after spreading upon it the whitest of white cloths, 
to lay thereon a substantial round of eatables. Then 
she took her knitting, and sat down to wait for Luke, 
being soon rewarded by hearing the sound of wheels 
grow louder and louder, till at last, with a loud 
“ Whoa!” Luke drew up right in the flood of light 
that fell from the open door, and jumped out, much 
to the relief of the children, who were worked up to 
the highest pitch of excitement. 

“ All ready ?” he cried, looking in on the waiting 
group. “Then, here we go.” 

So saying, he brought in his arms full of parcels, 
and, depositing thein on the kitchen floor, returned, 
and did the same thing ovef again. 

Leaving the horse standing outside for awhile, 
Luke shut the door and said: 

“ Now we bogin.” 

He felt the package nearest to him with his 
thumb and finger to be sure of its contents, and 
added: 

“ Here, Mary Jane, this is for you. But before you 
open it let me say that dresses were made to wear, 
and not to lay by in achist.” 

Mary Jane tore open the wrapper, and almost 
shrieked with delight : 

“ A black silk dress!” 

“And this,’ said Luke as he hastily unfolded 
wrappings of soft white paper, “this is for my little 
Alice.” 

Out came a large curly-headed dcll that performed 
the marvellous operation of opening and shutting 
its eyes, and giving heartrending cries with the most 
placid countenance imaginable. 

Poor, patient little Ned was rewarded for his 
gentleness by the gift of a real drum and large 
Noah's ark, and was so delighted that he laughed 
till the tears ran down his weak face. Besides all 
this there was a large cake, all white and glistening 
on the top; and when it was cut you should have 
seen how rich it looked, and how the large raisins 
and pieces of citron stuck out. Then there was a 
package of the “very best” candy, all made into 
pigs and sheep and birds and bottles and balls and 
paus, and I don’t know what not. Then a box, that 
Luke said “played of its own accord the most 
wonderful tunes.” 

“Is there nothing for you, Uncle Luke?” asked 
the boy. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure, my little man,” and the 
speaker drew towards hiin asquare package and, cut- 
ting the strings, displayed to view a little pile of 
books. 

“Now, first and foremost, this large one with the 
nice red covers is all full of Christmas stories, with 
beautiful coloured pictures, and shall be read some- 
times to good children, This one is a Bible, and this 
one as tells how to get rich and be successful in life. 
Then those little ones with the nice pictures are for 
Ned an’ Alice to learn to read by when they get well 
again, So now we'll have some supper, then the 
little folks will go to bed.” 

Didn’t the children sleep well that night, and 
didn’t Luke rise next day more satisfied with himself 
than ever before—even though there remained but 
five shillings in the bag he called his purse, and it 
would be some time before another quarter's wages 
were due! Didn’t he seem almost happy, with his 
great, calm eyes looking up at the glorious sky as 
the dawn of Christmas Day broke over the land! 


CHAPTER XIII, 
No day without a deed to crown it. 
Henry VIII. 
It became evident as Ned grew stronger that he 
would be a helpless cripple. His poor leg did not 
mend, but seemed to be gradually withering away. 


Luke took laborious pains in selecting his articlea, | Luke was terribly disappointed, and thought he would 








have given much of his life to restore to the child his 
natural form. He began making inquiries of every 
one he came across regarding the different cripples 
they knew, and if they ever got cured ; also tospend 
every spare shilling for books that treated of divers 
diseases, . 

The reading of these books was a heavy task to 
him, as he did not yet understand the meanings of 
many along word he met. He commenced, how- 
ever, giving the children their first lessons in the 
alphabet, and, when they had mastered that, short 
words in spelling, going over everything carefully 
beforehand, fearful that he himself might make a 
mistake, and was gratified to see them learn so 
readily, for the children were precocious far beyond 
their 

Time wore on in this way, till it came to be again 
the fresh ngtime of the year, and Luke, plodding 
on his steadily improving path, thought not of change 
till one day Mr. Blanchard sent for him to come to 
Blanchard House. In a great state of wonderment 
Luke went, and found that gentleman suffering from 
an attack of nervous debility. 

“Luke,” he began, fretfully, “I am going to sell 
the farm at Dedham, and I sent for you to tell 
you that I shall not need your services there much 
longer.” 

Poor Luke! he stood and gazed at the speaker the 
picture of dumb despair, but said never a word. Had 
the clouds suddenly opened and Mary Jane been 
drawn up to Heaven ina fiery chariot he could not 
have been more taken aback. 

Mr. Blanchard, looking up for some comment, saw 
the painful effeet his words had produced, and asked, 
kindly : 

“ Why do you look so stupefied, Luke ?” 

“T be a bit down, sir.” 

* Well, Luke, you can hardly blame me, for while 
Isat here I have been looking over my accounts, 
and I find that the farm bas cost me just double its 
own value within the last two years, and as I have been 
getting rather feeble lately I have concluded to give it 
up. Iam sorry to lose you, Luke, for I respect, and— 
really I like you very much.” 

There was a suspicious moisture in Mr. Blanchard's 
eyes as he kindly grasped the farmer’s hand. 

“ You have an affection for the place now, I sup- 
pose,” he added. 

“ Like a hoame to me, sir.” 
flashed through his brain he added: 
much is the farm worth, sir?” 

“Well, as it now stands, stock and all, I think it 
is worth about a thonsand pounds. Would you like 
to buy it, Luke ?” 

“Oh, sir, if I only had the money!” and the poor 
fellow’s overwrougut feelings would not permit him 
to say any more. 

“Sit down, Luke,” said Mr. Blanchard, his eyes 
brightening ; “ sit down and let me think it over. 
I do believe I’m feeling much better since youcame 
in.” 

He rested his head on his thin white hands, and 
remained so for some minutes, while Luke's heart 
beat rapidly, and sent an eager fire to his eyes, 

When he had cleared his thoughts Mr. Blanchard 
looked up, and said: 

“ Luke, I will sell you the farm, but on my own 
conditions, and they are these—that you will try to 
improve it, and pay me every year whatever you can 
spare. I don’t wish to barass you by stipulating a 
certain sum per annum; for, Luke, I have known 
what it is to be a man of slender means. But, as the 
Providence whom I trust I have served knows, I 
always in my poorest hour tried to aid the honest 
efforts of my fellow men.” 

“And may—may Heaven bless you for it,” was 
Luke's answer ; but the deep emotion of the almost 
inarticulate voico told more of gratitude than the 
most Seouy speck could have ane. 

* 


Then, as a wild idea 
“ About how 


“Tt’s one of her days I see,” commented Luke as 
he neared the farmhouse dvor and beheld the vine- 
gary face of Mary Jane peering forth. 

“TI should think thee’d sit there, an’ grin, an’ 
smirk, an’ throw thy old hat in the air, when the 
supper’s been waiting for thee this two hours, an’ 


I’ve got a big churning todo, But I'll settle thee 
next time—I’il clear it right away.” 

“Hold thy tongue !” he thundered, then laughed to 
himself to see her start at Lis giant voice and remaio 
silent. 

“Mary Jane,” be said, when they were al Iseated 
at the table, “if thee can be a little mild, I'll tell 
thee sumat good. What dost thee think of meown- 
ing the farm?” 

m ae Jane gave an indignant sniff and tossed her 
ead. 

“ It's true,” he asseverated. 

And he proceeded to detail his interview with Mr- 
Blanchard, while the face opposite to him gradually 
assumed a more womanly expression. 
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“Qh, ain't I glad!” cried little Ned, while Alice 
took out the placid-faced doll and kissed it, making 
it say an imaginary hurrah by squeezing it. 

Mary Jane’s comment stayed the jey for a mo- 


ent. 

“ All very fine if thee ever pays it off.” 

Luke's heart sank—if hearts really do-such things, 
which 1 have doubted, wanting to know where they 
sank to—aud, as soon as the meal was over; he betook 
himself to cogitate over his affairs. 

The farm contained between fifty and sixty acres 
of arable land, fantastically laid out, but excellently 
tilled. It was well stocked, too, and bountifully 
supplied with the most approved farming imple- 
ments. 

Mr. Blanchard had been aceustomed to employ one 
or two labouring men in the busy part of the sea- 
sons to help Luke, who now sat considering the ex- 
pediency of doing entirely without help in his labours. 
Thinking to gain some knowledge from the book he 
had brought home on Christmas Eve and had never 
opened, he now. took it down and applied himself to 
the study of the first sentence. It was as follows: 

“To begin with, you must always havea purpose 
in life.” 

The book was so arranged that there- was one sen- 
tence for every day in the year, and Luke, intending 
to fully study this one, did-not make up his.-mind on 
it till next night, when, putting his forefinger to the 
centre of his forehead, lie said to himself’: 

“But I’ve two on ’em—one to buy the farm, the 
other to cure little Neddy.” 

This was a problem that Luke at length solved by 
saying he’d take the two together as they were to be 
gained by the one coveted article that does for us so 
much, and yet so little—money. 

But the next day's sentence turned the murky ideas 
he had been gathering from the medical works into 
a very different channel, forit dogmatically stated to 
the striving farmer that he must: 

“ Never expend a penny on anything not absolutely 
necessary for your wants or the station in which you 
live.” 

This put an end to his desultory reading, and de- 
termined him in a before half-formed plan—namely, 
that he would make a doctor of Ned, in order that he 
might be able to cure himself, 

Now Luke’s real life began. He laid out for him- 
self a thorough plan, and Jaboriously wrote it down, 
and to it he unswervingly held till the day of his 
great reward. 

Winter and summer he roso at five o'clock, and, 
after immersing himself in a large tub of cold water 
said a prayer, read a chapter in the Bible, and went 
to work till breakfast was ready. 

After that he would spend half an hour in setting 
the children their lessons, and return to work till 
dinner time gave him an intermission. Then again 
for five hours, till at six o’clockhe left it for the day. 

After supper he spent an hour hearing the chil- 
dren’s lessons and farther instructing them in all he 
knew; and the rest of the time, till ten o'clock, he 
spent in study, then went to bed, to rise again next 
day and perform exactly the same offices, 

It was surprising what a vast amount of labour he 
got through with this steady application, and how 
the farm began to pay under his wise management. 
The man that gets on in the world is not your man 
that ruins his health by working far into the night 
and part of Sunday, but the man that unwaveringly 
keeps to the one sure way. Yet an occasional holiday 
Luke hailed with delight, regarding it as an oasis in 
the desert, and planning, for months beforehand, how 
he could spend it to give pleasure to Mary Jane and 
the children. 

About a fortnight after his interview with Mr. 
Blanchard Luke was again sent for to Blanchard 
House, and upon arriving there that gentleman ac- 
companied him to a lawyer's office, where he was 
called upon to sign his name in several places, and 
otherwise distinguish himself and show off his learn- 
ing. When it was all over Luke fully understood 
that Mr. Blanchard had legally deeded over to him 
the farm and all its belongings, attended only with 
the afore-mentioned conditions, for the sum of eight 
hundred pounds, 

“Dirt cheap, my dear sir,” said the lawyer. “ Mr. 
Blanchard might as well have given it away.” 

Mr. Blanchard now shook hands with him. 

1 ‘ Well, Luke, 1 hope the old place will bring you 
—_— and happiness, I have spent many, many 
‘appy days there. I am glad it isall settled legally, 
for no one knows what a day may bring forth.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
There is no sure foundation set on blood, 
No certain life achiev'd by other's death. 
1 King John. 
‘ HE Desert, after ten years of Luke’s labour, was 
© most blooming farm you ever saw, with its re- 
Paired homestead now dazzlingly white, its well- 











filled garden and little orchard, its square fields of | passed away in a few days, and the novelty of leav- 


rich, waving grain and deep-sided cattle, gazing with 
mournful, quiet eyes at the great farm-dog sleeping 
in the sunshine. 

Ten years cannot come and go without bringing 
with them many unlooked-for changes; and some 
of these had affected the quiet lives on the farm. 
Kind-hearted Mr. Blanchard was dead, and had been 
buried in an adjacent cemetery. He had gone to 
Italy for the good of his health—to Florence, where 
his danghter resided—and some of her friends said 
that the iceberg nature of that ledy had totally 
changed since the first day she saw and spoke with 
her father there. 

What she could have told him in the long inter- 
view they held together that day, many wondered, 
and wondered still more when they heard that she 
had passed to her chamber with tear stains round 
her sad eyes, and a remorseful, dejected air. The 
commnnication, whatever it was, had a painful effect 
on the father, for, from that time, bis silvered head 
bent lower and lower, and the hacking cough be- 
came more distressing, till one: day he lay dying 
in his daughter's arms. 

“You'll promise me, my darling, beloved child,” 
he said, feebly, ‘that you will do your utmost to re- 
trieve the past and save him from becoming alto- 
gether lost.” 

“T will, my poor, true father.” 

“Then lay me back in peace, Agnes, for I know 
you never broke your word.” 

How the words eut her to the soul, knowing as 
she did that in spirit she had broken the most sacred 
of pledged words. 

Agnes and her husband after the funeral took up 
their abode with the lady’s mather and brother at 
Blanchard House, 

Little Ned, by Luke’s undaunted efforts, had begun 
to improve in bodily health. His crippled leg was 
still shorter than the other, but he could now move 
it and place it to the ground without pain. 

Luke only owed a small sum on his farm now, and 
began to think that it wasabout time for him to send 
the boy to school or college. 

Alice, too, from the mournful specimen of a baby 
he had brought from England, had grown a strong, 
untamed country girl, doing her unfettered will every- 
where that Mary Jane could not see her, Luke re- 
joiced in her exuberant spirits, but was far from being 
pleased with her boisterous and often rude ways. 
Oh, how unlike the gentle Alice he had loved! Often 
he placed his finger in the centre of his forehead 
while thinking about her, and at last concluded to ask 
John Hopkins what he had better do with her. 

“ Ay, mon,” answered the now gray-headed gar- 
dener, “gin ye can afford it ye might send her to 
school.” 

“ But,” objected Luke, “I want her to be a lady, 
and from what I see of the young girls about I don’t 
think the schools produce many such desirable 
articles.” 

“ But, ye ken, I meant aboarding-school.” 

“ Tyne enough, there’s an Academy on the road to 
Melbourne.” ‘ 

Luke, shortly after this conversation, waited upon 
the principal of the academy, and stated his case-— 
telling the disposition and manners of his niece, and 
requiring her to make out of this rough material a 
perfect gentlewoman in all her actions. 

The principal emiled as he ended his speech, and 
said that it would be impossible to promise all he 
required without thoroughly knowing the child, but 
all that gentleness, prayers, and a good example 
could do should be done. 

When she made known to him the terms of the in- 
stitution Luke.got a little red in the face, and almost 
unconsciously placed his finger to the centre of his 
forehead, The charges were a little higher than be 
had expected, and, what with sending Ned away 
too, it ail came rather hard on him. He looked up 
brightly, however, in afew minutes, and, saying he 
would agree to the terms, asked when he should bring 
his niece. 

“ Next Monday, if it is convenient,” was the an- 
swer. 

And Luke took his leave, 

Poor Luke! another sacrifice. 

He had never owned a really good suit of clothes 
in his life, but had been laying by little amounts at 
odd times to buy one,and the desired amount being 
now saved he had made sundry inquiries at a large 
tailoring establishment in Melbourne regarding cloth, 
fit, style, etc., etc. But the rates of schooling ran so 
far beyond the sum he had laid by for that purpose 
that he found himself obliged to draw on the little 
“bank” in his bedroom, and the purchase of the 
suit of black was postponed to an indefinite date. 

Alice gave vent to such passionate marmurs and 
fits of crying when told that she would have to go 
to schoo] that Luke, in his well-meant kindness, put 
off the parting for another week. But her objections 





ing home to mix with young ladies moving in diffe- 
rent circles of society to herself somewhat flattered 
the girl’s vanity. ‘Then after her school life was 
over did not the fair, enchanting world lay before 
her, a world full of romance and love, that even her 
young feet longed to tread? 

Youth and hope and summer days! what fair, fair 
dreams they weave for us! 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Alice, having per- 
formed all her duties to the full satisfaction of Mary 
Jane, was pleased to take a stroll by the little brook 
that ran into the dark bush where Ned and she had 
so often played together. 

Dreaming of her forthcoming school-life and the 
nice girls whose acquaintance she should make, Alice 
kept her eyes on the gently rippling water as she 
walked along, and noticed all of a sudden something 
shining on the bottom of the stream. It did not take 
her long to divest herself of her shoes and stock- 
ings and wade in. 

The shining article secured, she sprang to the 
bank, and hid it in the grass till she had again 
covered her feet, fora fancy crept over her that she 
heard strange sounds in the still-distant bush. They 
died away, however, and Alice began to examine her 
prize. 

It was a curiously fashioned diamond pin—a gen- 
tleman’s pin—and bore on its back this inscription, 
in minute letters: ‘* Not judgment, but mercy.” 

Delighted with the bauble, Alice was about to 
fasten it in her dress, when a wild, stifled shriek and 
ery of “ Murder” broke on the air. 

“Murder! murder!” 

Tt came again and again, and Alice, fearing even to 
raise her eyes, dropped the pin at her feet and fled 
wildly towards the house. 





CHAPTER XV. 
Tis in my memory locked, 
And you yourself shal) keep the key of it, 
Hamlet, 

Joun Horxtns did not like the goings on at 
Blanchard House. His gray old head often shook 
with solemn meaning as the sound of bacchanslian 
songsand midnight revellings reached his quiet rooms 
over the coach-house; and the young master, who 
would be of age in another year, was constantly 
being probed by the old gardener in regard to his 
uncle’s strange will; and, getting tired of such impor- 
tunities, he had said to Hopkins : 

“My good John, why don’t you go and examine 
the will, and satisfy yourself as toits contents? Be 
sure ard write it all down, for I am really tired of 
being questioned, and sick of the word will. What 
on earth makes you so anxious about it ?” 

“Tf I’m anxious,” replied John, tartly, “it’s nao 
that I expect to get anything by it, an’ I suppose I’m 
a simpleton for me pains.” 

“ Now, John, don’t get vexed at my hasty speech. 
I know you have the family interest at heart ; and 
if you think it will do any good you can spend the 
whole of next week searching wills, if you like,” 

Thus commissioned, Sohn betook himself early 
next week to the registry of deeds, and asked to see 
the great Blanchard will; but, upon examination, 
found little to interest him till he came nearly to the 
end, where it mentioned the two hundred different 
kinds of flowers and shrubs to be always kept in the 
conservatory, and recited : 

“Tf any of these, my injunctions and restrictions, 
be violated in the slightest degree, then two-thirds 
of the property shall be bestowed on the individual 
who, before three known artists, shall be proved to 
possess the handsomest hand of any man then in the 
country, notice thereof to be given in the leading 
papers. The remaining third to any person or per- 
sons who shall prove the violation of these my re- 
strictious and injunctions in a court of law.” 

“T seo it all,” cried John, striking the table so 
vehemently that the clerks writing quietly around 
started in their seats and looked indignantly at him. 
“ T see it all,” he muttered again, trudging homeward. 
“ Who wi’ sica hand as he? Who wi’sica fiend’s 
brain? But the Scotchman’s a match for him, He 
dinna ken that I’ve got sa mony flowers out at Luke’s. 
Yet I'll e’en watch the nicht and see wha comes to 
me flowers.” 

John carried out his intentions and did “ watch 
the nicht,” and several others after it, yet did not 
catch the delinquent, though he often in the morn- 
ing found his choicest flowers withering away as 
though scorched by fire. 

The family were all in bed on a particular moon- 
light night, and the silver chiming of the different 
clocks in the house had just delivered them of the 
information that it was two in the morning, when, as 
John noiselessly passed along the great. hall towards 
the conservatory, he heard a slight noise, as though 
some one was quietly trying the door. Seeming to 
see the futility of gaining iugress by that méans. the 
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nerson next attempted to cnter by a window, and was 
more successful. First a fair and most beautiful hand 
was laid on the window-sill, then, as by a sudden 
spring, the head and shoulders showed themselves in 
the clear moonlight. John with difficulty suppressed 
a cry of horror. Surprising to relate, he crouched 
down in a dark corner and allowed the blundering 
figure to stumble up the upholstered stairs, then, with- 
out even looking towards the conservatory, he picked 
up some small dark article that had fallen from the 
man’s person, and betook himself to the rooms over 
the coach-house. 

“ Hoot!” cried Mrs. Hopkins, waking up as he 
entered; “an’ wha’ brings ye oot o’ bed sic a time o’ 
nicht? Ye're like a lang ghast ganging aboot.” 

“ Haud yer claver!” affectionately returned the 
gardener. “Inae want to be fashed, for my eyes 
have seen an uncanny sight the nicht. But gang to 
sleep, auld lass, and dinna mind me !” 

So saying, John went into the next room, and, after 
fastening the door, and securely darkening the win- 
dow, he kindled a roaring fire in the cooking stove. 
When it burnt up so as to shine out bright and red in 
the darkened room he weut to a dark corner, and took 
from there—where he had concealed it on entering 
the room—a small glittering dagger, darkly stained 
with human blood. The gardener held it over the 
roaring flames, and as he said, “ It’s aw’ for the sake 
o’ the faamily!” dropped it in, keeping the fire at 
white heat, and watched it till it was a blurred and 
crooked stick of iron. 

A week had almost rolled by, and some labouring 
men passing through the little bush at the back of 
Luke’s farm found a lifeless body—the body of a 
young girl, who in life must have been fair to look 
upon, She was covered with cruel wounds, and any 
one to see her must have known that she had died 
a most terrible death, struggling and fighting to the 
last. 

Neighbours far and near came flocking round, and 
the body was recognized to be that of one Mary 
Ames, who a few weeks before had obtained a 
situation as general servant in the home of Doctor 
Smith. 

The doctor testified that she came a perfect 
stranger to him, that she went out on the previous 
Saturday with an avowed intention of picking berries, 
aud had never returned. He had never seen any- 
thing improper in her conduct—she had always been 
faithful in the discharge of her duties for the time she 
had been in his service, and was a geueral favourite 
with the children, 

That was all. 

There was no clue whatever to the mystery. So 
ithe sad procession bearing the remains moved away, 
and the dark patch of woodland looked gloomier 
than ever, while Luke declared it should be cut 
down when the murderer was found, and not till 
then, if it stood for a thousand years. 

The newspapers teemed with the sad affair, but 
uuthing came of that. Two or three men were ar- 
rested on suspicion, but soon released—people con- 
jectured this and that—even poor Luke was sus- 
pected, and had no peace of mind till he proved to 
his neighbours that he was in Melbourne from nine 
o'clock on that Saturday morning till seven at night. 
Alice, who through fear had never uttered a word 
concerning the cry of murder she heard till now, was 
questioned till the child became so nerveless that she 
would shriek at the slightest noise or shadow. 

For Alice, never bad day dawned with more wel- 
come light than the Mouday morning did that was to 
see her start for school. ‘Tio compose the child's 
uerves, and divert her thoughts, Luke had promised 
tu take her to Melbourne Market with him, and leave 
her at school on his return home. 

As she had never been to Melbourne before it had 
the desired effect, and Luke was entertained with 
ceaseless chatter. 

“Oh, uncle!’ she cried as they drove along, 
“what is that great dark hole in the rock by the 
roadside ?” 

“ That’s ‘the robbers’ cave.’ ” 

“Oh, dear! it’s very near my school, uncle.” 

“No matter, pet, there’s been no robbers there for 
many a day.” 

Still the young face was overcast with fear, and 
she did not speak again till they came in sight of 
the fine mansion that Luke told her was Blanchard 
House. 

‘Do they always keep it shut up so?” sho asked. 

Luke noticed that the blinds were closed, and no 
sign of life about. 

“What can have happened?” he cried as he 
turned his horse down the side road to the gardener’s 
door and rang loudly. 

“Dinna ye pull the bell-wire doon!” cried that 
worthy, coming forward and giving Luke a hearty 
shake of the hand. 

" ——— the house shut up for?” asked Luke, 
eorup y: 








“ Because there’s nae family to keep it open.” 

“ What became of them ?” 

“ They all sailed for Europe last Wednesday, where 
they intend to remain several years. All the servants 


| are discharged, an’ the auld lass an’I have to tak’ 


care o’ the house till they come back, An’ noo, never 
let me hear that ye telled this to anither, or ye an’ I 
are friends nae mair.” 

Luke, with a puzzled air, promised that the infor- 
mation should never pass his lips, and, after a little 
conversation on ordiuary topics, drove away towards 
the market. 

(To be continued.) 





LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


—.>-—_ 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE sudden appearance and the abrupt address 
of Holm’s accomplice, in his attempted deception 
upon the Marchioness of Thornhurst, was like a 
bomb-shell thrown into an enemy’s camp. 

Colonel Redruth looked at the girl im a vague be- 
wilderment and amazement. 

Captain Holm stared at Jina in a fury that abso- 
lutely deprived him of all power of speech for the 
moment. His lips worked pay b his hands 
twitched, and his form crouched like that of a tiger 
about to spring. 

“ J—I cannot understand this,” exclaimed Colonel 
Redruth, turning his puzzled gaze upon his 
daughter. ‘Is the girl not your child, Ignatia ?”’ 

“She is not my child, father—not of my blood,” 
answered the marchioness, firmly. “She is a girl 
whom Captain Holm has picked up in the streets. 
He fancied that her blue eyes and golden hair would 
impose uponme. She my child? No!’ 

** But how do you know that she is not ?”’ asked 
Colonel Redruth. “Is it her ignorance, her vul- 

rit: ae 

Lady Thornhurst interrupted her father with an 
impassioned gesture. i 

** expect to find my child ignorant,” she said ; 
“but this girls not she. My instinct warns me 
that she is a total stranger to me. Do you think I 
would not know the child who lay every night of her 
three first years in my bosom—for whom I have wept 
and prayed during all these years of our separation 
—who is dearer to me at this moment than my 
life? Nota single impulse of my heart has warmed 
to this girl. My whole soul revolts from her. She 
my child? No; she is some one whom Digby Holm 
has procured to personate Georgia that he may 
obtain from me the thousand pounds I promised 
him for an interview with her.” 

Colonel Redruth’s countenance gathered a terrible 
sternness. 

‘** Can this be possible ?’’ he ejaculated. 

“It is true, father,” returned Lady Thornhurst. 
*‘T accused the girl of the imposture, and she con- 
fessed the truth. She was brought up in White- 
chapel by a certain Mrs. Walters, whom we can 
question if youdesire. A little money will induce 
this flower woman to reveal to us she knows 
concerning the girl.” 

Captain Holm’s face grew yet whiter in its ex- 
pression of utter dismay and bafiled rage. 

She turned towards her enemy, her beautiful face 
pale with anxiety, and an anxious look showing in 
her splendidly lustrous eyes. 

“Your plan has failed, Captain Holm,’’ she said, 
quietly. ‘*‘ Why have you tried to foist an impostor 
upon me in place of my child? Was ita part of 
your monstrous scheme of revenge that I should 
gather this girl in my arms and lavish upon her 
the tenderness due tomy own daughter? Or—oris 
my child dead ?” 

Holm did not answer. He stood before his visi- 
tors angry, sullen, silent. He saw that he was not 
only defeated in his purpose to obtain the thousand 
pounds, which sum represented a mine of wealth to 
him, but that his malignity had recoiled upon him- 
self, and that his longed-for revenge was as far from 
accomplishment as before. 

The marchioness studied his features for a few 
moments, then said, quietly : 

** You cannot conceal the truth from me, Captain 
Holm. My child is dead.” 

Kon villain’s face suddenly lighted with a lurid 
ow. 

“You need hope for no such good fortune, ma- 
dam,” he cried, savagely. ‘ Your child—our child, 
madam—lives, and I will present her to you in my 
own good time.” ‘ 

“I warn you against attempting any farther im- 
position upon me,” said Lady Thornhurst, coldly. 
“‘T shall be on my guard in the future. I may as 
well inform you, Captain Holm, that my daughter 
hada peculiar mark upon her wrist, where she once 
cut herself with a knife. The scar of that wound 
must no doubt remain, and I should know her by 
that when I meet her——”’ 





“A scar ?”” muttered Holm. 


“Yes. She was but two years old when she in. 
flicted that wound upon herself, and the scar pro. 
mised to remain indelible. I saw no mark resem. 
bling it upon Jina’s wrist.” 

Captain Holm muttered an imprecation. 

“The business upon which we came is ended,” 
said Colonel Redruth. “Our negotiations, of 
course, are concluded, Captain Holm. Yet, if my 
grand-daughter still lives, 1 am willing to pay you 
well for her restoration to us.” 

* You could afford to,’’ sueered Holm. ‘“ She is 

our legal heiress, after your daughter, Colonel 
Redruth, I will see what sort of bargain I can 
make with the girl herself. I do not care to live on 
a limited income while my former wife and my 
daughter are living in luxury, as would be the case 
if I gave Georgia up. My plans are at present un. 
settled—all but one!” he added, menacingly. 

“You mean your scheme of revenge?’’ said 
Colonel Redruth, sternly. ‘“ Listen to me, Captain 
Holm. My daughter never injured you, but yor 
have wronged her cruelly. Because she removed 
herself and her fortune beyond your grasp you have 
chosen to vow revenge against her. You are as 
foolish as you are unreasoning. I will pay you tc 
forego your schemes against her and to let her alone 
in the fature——” 

“ Will money poy me for my blighted life ?’’ inter. 
rupted Captain Holm, with bloodshot eyes. “ Will 
it pay me for the love Ignatia rejected with scorn: 
She might have made me rich and honoured, but she 
would not, and I mean to wring her heart before I’ve 
done with her. You will hear from me again, my 
Lady of Thornhurst; and you shall see your 
daughter also—when I am ready to introduce her to 
you. 

“T am not afraid of you, Digby Holm,” said the 
marchioness, pale but defiant. ‘‘ Come, father, let 
us go. We can do no good by prolonging an inter- 
view so et and ee 

Colonel Redruth gave his daughter his arm, and 
the two withdrew in silence, descending the stairs, 
entering their cab, and returning to their hotel. 

They had scarcely departed when Jina renewed 
her demand for the sum of money Holm had pro- 
mised to give her in the event of the failure of his 
scheme. 

He could ill s the sum in the present state 
of his finances, but he finally paid half of it, accom- 
panying it with such fearful imprecations that the 
girl was glad to obtain even that amount, and did 
not breathe yo she had departed from the 
house and was f way on her return to White- 
chapel and her humble friends. 

Captain Holm on being left alone summoned up 
the landlady, and relinquished the rooms, having no 
farther use for them. He then returned to his 
hotel, gloomy and sullen, muttering as he went up 

his room : 

** So much for this bit of work. Now I’ll set out 
anew to search for the girl. I will find her. Yet, in the 
case of failure, I hold a winning card in those absurd 
peculiarities of Lord Thornhurstand in his ridiculous 
jealousy !”” 

He began to turn over in his mind various schemes 
for the discovery of his daughter. 

Meanwhile, in their pleasant private parlour at 
their hotel Lady Thornhurst and Colonel Redruth en- 
gaged in a discussion of similar purport. 

‘The marchioness flung aside her wrappings and 
sat down before the bright low fire on the hearth. 
Colonel Redruth walked up and down the room with 
stately step and troubled countenance. 

“Ignatia,” he said, thoughtfully, at last, ‘I believe 
your child is dead. If she had been alive, I am 
sure Holm would have produced her to meet you to- 
day. He isin need of money, and would not have in- 
curred the risk of what really happened if he could 
have avoided it.”’ 

“Your idea is worth consideration, father,” said 
Lady Thornhurst. “But I know that my child 
lives. I have an idea, however, that Captain Holm 
may not know where she is. He has been absent 
from England many years. No doubt he placed the 
child in some humble family, or in some child’s 
hospital, or other refuge. Now, the family in 
which he placed her may have emigrated to some 
colony, or removed to a remote part of the country. 
If she had been placed in some asylum, she may have 
been adopted. And Captain Holm, returning to 
England after many years, may be in as actual ig- 
norance of her whereabouts to-day as we are.” 

The surmise, so near to the truth, could have 
been little short of an inspiration. Colonel Red- 
ruth was struck by it, and pondered over it as he 
continued his walk. ae 

“Would Holm not have kept track of the child‘ 
he asked, presently. 

“ One would think so, but he was always careless 
about his correspondence. My idea grows upon 
me, father. It seems to me more than possible 
that he does not know where Georgia is—that he 
—— across this flower girl in searching for my 
child.” 





“It is improbable—the whole suggestion,” said 
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Colonel Redruth—“ yet it is possible. But even 
were it true, what steps could we take to recover 
the girl? We do not know with whom she was left, 
by what name she is known, nor have we a clue by 
which to direct a detective. We can do nothing.” 

“We might advertize, you know,” suggested 
the marchioness, “in the Times. We might offer 
a reward for information concerning Georgia Red- 
ruth Holm——” 

“The marquis might see that. I wish, Ignatia, 
that Lord Thornhurst were reasonable enough to 
hear the story from your lips. I suppose you dare 
not tell him?” 

“J dare not. A confession now would utterly 
alienate him from me. And I cannot live without 
his love. I know him so well thatI am certain he 
would turn in anger and hatred from me were he to 
hear that I have deceived him—that I have a di- 
vorced husband living. Could you not word an ad- 
vertisement very cautiously, father? By whatever 
cognomen she may now be called, lam sure Georgia 
must remember her own name. I do not wish to put 
Holm on his guard-——”’ 

“Then you cannot advertize. He would be the 
first to see and understand the advertisement.”’ 

Notwithstanding the obstacle thus presented, 
father and daughter set to work to invent a notice 
which would be likely to attract the attention of 
the lost Georgia or her guardians. The task, with 
the various considerations involved, was peculiarly 
difficult. 

“Thave it,” at length said Colonel Redruth, 
brightening. ‘‘ You must go back to Yorkshire to- 
morrow, Ignatia, and alone. You caa say that Iam 
detained in town on business. Two days hence I 
will cause to appear inthe Times a notice. You 
must destroy the paper before it meets the eyes of 
the marquis. As to Holm, he may as well know at 
once that we are at work, for he will be sure to dis- 
cover the fact sooner or later. He will keep him- 
self informed of all our movements.”’ 

“* And the advertisement, father ?” 

‘* Will be as vague as possible. ‘One hundred 
pounds reward for information leading to the re- 
covery of a young girl,’ and soon. I'll mature it 
at my leisure. Your name, of course, will not be 
mentioned,”” 

“T should like to remain with you in town until 
after the appearance of the notice, father,’’ said 
Lady Thornhurst, “but I cannot. We have in- 
vited a dinner party for Christmas Day—only three 
days hence—and I musthasten my return to Thorn- 
hurst. You will have a dreary Christmas in town.” 

“Say rather a joyous one if I get a clue to our 
lost little girl,” replied Colonel Redruth, cheerfully. 
“Tf I succeed in finding her, I will bring her to you. 


I will explain to Lord Thornhurst that she is the 


child of your first marriage, whom we have long 
supposed to be dead.” 

Colonel Redruth produced his dispatch box and 
set to work ut an advertisement which should fulfil 
his object without betraying too much. 

Lady Thosnhurst sat close to the fire, her feet on 
the fender, and thought with a terrible intentness. 
She comprehended that Holm’s longing for revenge 
upon her for her final rejection of him had become 
amahia. She realized that her own and her hus- 
band’s happiness was at the villain’s mercy. She 
thought sorrowfully of her husband's peculiarities 
and jealousies, and shrank in terror at the prospect 
Ps the withdrawal of his love and confidence trom 
ner. 

But, though timid from the very excess of her love, 
and anguished at the thought that Lord Thorn- 
hurst might, in the event of the discovery of what 
he would deem her treachery and deceit, remove 
himself and her sons from her, the beautiful mar- 
chioness was a brave, spirited, aud noble woman. 
She began to think that she oughé to tell her hus- 
band the whole miserable story of her first mar- 
riage. 

k Py. _— mn Rn Mv thought, 

must not leave him unguarded against the 
thrusts of Captain Holm. I should have told him 
years ago. I will go back to him now, and tell him 
the truth, then, whatever happens, I shall feel that 
Thave done my duty. It is not right that I should 
be leading a life separate from his. And, dear as m 
lost child is to me, my husband is far dearer. 
must tell him the truth.” 

The decision cost her a terrible pain, but, once 
having formed it, she did not falter in her resolve. 

t the worst come, she would no longer bear 
about with her the terrible secret that was eating 
away her life, 

Colonel Redruth, unconscious of the struggle that 
Was going on in his daughter’s mind, wrote and re- 
wrote an advertisement, which he finally approved. 
He read it aloud : 

One hundred pounds reward offered for infor- 
maton of a young girl named Georgia Holm, now 
i out seventeen yearsof age. She was stolen from 

cr mother at the age of three years. ‘The above 
“a Will be paid for information of her present 

ereabouts, Address, Justice, ——-— Hotel.” 


owing paler. 





The marchioness listened and approved. 

“Tt is not very specific,” she said, “‘ but the name, 
age, and the fact that she was stolen from her 
mother at the age of three years, may serve to iden- 
tify her. At any rate, the advertisement may lead 
to something.” 

After considerable discussion, and some altera- 
tion of the notice, Lady Thornhurst communicated 
her resolve to her father, who cordially approved it, 
dithough not without serious misgivings as to the 
probable results of her confession to her husband. 

An hour or two later Colonel Redruth took a cab 
and went down to the Times office with his notice. 

The next day proved to be cold and stormy, as 
also the next. ; 

Lady Thornhurst deferred her return to Yorkshire 
in consequence of the weather, and it was not until 
the day before Christmas and the expected dinner 
party at Thornhurst that she left town on her re- 
turn home. 

Then it was with a heavy heart,and the most 
serious forebodings for her future. 

No criminal on his way to the gallows could have 
journeyed with a deeper dread than that experienced 

y the Marchioness of Thornhurst on her return to 
her husband. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Upon that day on which the Marchioness of 
Thorrhurst performed her dreary journey back to 
Yorkshire all was bustle and expectancy in the 
dingy little lodging-house of Mrs. Porter in the New 
Kent Road. 

The third floor parlour, that had been occupied 
for years by Reuben Dennis, the disinterested pro- 
tector of little Tessa, was being cleaned and polished 
to an extent utterly unprecedented in the history 
of the worthy landlady, A new drugget of the 
brightest crimson covered the threadbare Brussels 


a . har sp 

rs. Porter, with sleeves rolled up and lips tightly 
compressed, was blacking and burnishing the grate 
and fender. 

A lank, veptesiog eres charwoman was perched 
outside the window-sill in an alarming position, and 
clinging with desperate clutch to the window-frame, 
while she alternately soaped and rubbed with flan- 
nel and paper the panes of glass. 

The lan y’s daughter, a stolid, vacant-faced 
young woman, was engaged in wreathing branches 
of holly, and mistletoe, brought from the country by 
Reuben Dennis, around the small looking-glass and 
the few pictures. ‘ 

A festal, holiday look was thus given to the room. 

By five o’clock order reigned in the cozy parlour, 
a snug fire was’ burning, and the bed-room adjoin- 
ing had a quiet and cozy aspect. 

The pleasant odour of boiling plum-pudding came 
up from the neat kitchen, and voices were heard in 
that basement resort uttering surmises and specu- 
lations as to how “ she”’ would look. 

The “ she” referred to was Tessa Holm. 

Five years had passed since she had been placed 
by Reuben Dennis in the “ finishing establishment ” 
of the Misses Lacy at Clapham, and in all that 
period she had le but one or two brief holiday 
visits to her guardian at his humble lodgings. Her 
school-days were ended now, however, and Dennis 
had gone to Clapham to bring away his charge. 

At five o'clock Mrs. Porter, attired in her best 
gown, a black alpaca, in honour of the occasion, 
came up to the dingy yet cozy little parlour, and 
proceeded to lay the table for supper. The small 
tea-kettle was om ate upon the hob, the little quaint 
tea-caddy on the tray, a broken pitcher filled with 
holly and mistletoe in the centre of the table. 

At half-past five o’clock Dennis came up the 
street from the direction of the Elephant and Castle 
railway station, with a slender young girl leaning 
on his arm. 

Dennis was a clerk at a hundred pounds per an- 
num still, and gaunt and sallow and ungainly as 
ever, but one would have thought from his proud, 
uplifted air, as he handed his young companion up 
the steps, that he was a veritable duke, and that his 
rent-roll was many yards in length at the very least. 

. Porter flew to admit them before Dennis 
could use his latch-key. The young girl put back 
her veil, and greeted her former landlady with a 
smile and outstretched hand, then proceeded lightly 
up the narrow oil-clothed stairs to the familiar old 
sitting-room. 

‘“* Here we are, Tessa,” said Dennis, with a smile, 
yet rather timidly, as if he felt somewhat in awe of 
his young charge. “Come up to the fire, Tessa. 
bo is a pleasant ehange from the bitter cold out- 
side.” 

He went up to the fire and warmed his hands. 
He looked very awkward as he stood there, with 
stooping shoulders and narrow chest, scanty hair 
and thin, sallow face, but to Tessa, who watched 
him as she laid aside her jaunty little hat, gray 
kid gloves, and little gray jacket, he looked the 
impersonation of all that was noble, generous, and 
good. 





He was poor, and he had shared the little he pos- 
sessed with her who was poorer. He had clothed, 
fed, sheltcred, and educated her out of his meagre 
salary, denying himself even the necessarics of exist- 
ence that she might have luxuries, and in Tessa’s 
eyes he was grander than any prince or earthly 


king. 
Sho came up to him, folded her hands upon his 
arm, and looked up at him with grateful eyes. 
Then, raising herself to his drooping face, she kissed 
ame softly, with a tender gratitude that went to his 
soul. 

Shy and bashful, he blushed like a girl under 
her soft kiss. It was as if somo great lady had 
stooped to kiss him. He was pleased, yet half 
frightened. ; 

The girl who offered the caress was very different 
from the precocious child he had sent to the Clap- 
ham Ladies’ Institute. She was a being of a diffe- 
rent mould from the women he was in the habit of 
meeting. She was a slender, graceful, self-os- 
sessed, high-bred girl, with a small head daintily 
poised upon a round, white, slender throat, a sway- 
ing figure, and a carriage half haughty, half win- 
ning. Her complexion was pure and clear, and very 
fair. Her eyes were large, of a deep dark gray, full 
of grave and thoughtful shadows, yet glowing with 
the light of a sunny and hopeful nature. Wer hair, 
of a pale golden tint of the rarest and loveliest hue, 
was banded smoothly away from her noble forehead 
and gathered into an abundant chignon after the 
prevailing fashion. 

One long, rare golden curl strayed from her net 
over her shoulder. Her glorious beauty was sct off 
by the simple gray alpaca dress and the plain linen 
collar and cuffs that she wore. 

It was scarcely to be wondered at that the simple 
clerk was awed by the bright being at his side. She 
was as unlike him and Agnes Stacy as a golden 
canary, or a bird of Paradise is unlike the plain 
brown meadow-thrush. 

“It seenis pleasant to be back again, Uncle 
Reuben,”’ said Tessa, in her old caressing way. 
‘** But I fear you have gone to too much expense for 
me. The drugget I know you must have bought. 
Am I to have my old bedroom ?” 

“No, Tessa,’’ answered Dennis, somewhat em- 
barrassed. ‘‘ You are to have my room. Itis more 
pleasant and larger than your old one. I slecp at 
the warehouse now. It would hardly be proper for 
me to sleep here now, Agnes says.”’ 

He did not think it necessary to state that ho 
slept on a little sack of straw in an upper room of 
the warehouse, getting his lodging free, and that 
he did this that he might be the better able to 
support her without interfering with his marriaze, 
to which he was now looking forward with renewed 
hope. 

“Will we call on Aunt Agnes this evening ?”’ in- 
quired Tessa. 

Dennis replied in the affirmative. 

“*T suppose you will be married soon now, Uncle 
Reuben,” said Tessa, with a mischievous smile. 
* You have waited for Aunt Agnes fourteen years 
—as long as Jacob served for Rachel. Why should 
you not be married to-morrow —on Christinas 
Day ?” 

Dennis’s face flushed warmly, but he did not an- 
swer in words. 

“Perhaps you intend to be ?”’ smiled Tessa. “ Oh, 
you dear old uncle! You mean to surprise me——”’ 

“No, Tessa; no, dear,” interposed Dennis, in 
some agitation. ‘A year from to-morrow, per- 
haps, but not sooner.” 

“But why not, uncle? Mr. Stacy is dead, and 
the boys are apprenticed to good trades, you said. 
What obstacle to the marriage can there be now ?” 

“Why, Tessa, you see,” said Dennis, hesitatingly, 
“Mr. Stacy has only been dead a month now, and 
Agnes thinks it would not be proper for her to 
marry under a year. She says a year of mourning 
is due as a mark of respect to his memory.” 

‘* But can’t she mourn a year or as long as she 
pleases for him after she gets married ?”’ cried im- 
petuous little Tessa. ‘Now, Uncle Reuben, I am 
going to give Aunt Agnes a good talking to this very 
evening, and I shall not let her go until she pro- 
mises to have the banns put up next Sunday.” 

Dennis’s face brightened. He smiled, and laid 
his sallow, horny hand timidly on the pretty golden 
head, wondering at his own audacity as he did so. 

“T wish you would persuade her to an immediate 
marriage, ‘Tessa,’’ he said. “ Neither of the boys 
lives with her. One of them is apprenticed to a baker 
in the Walworth Road, and the other to a builder 
down London Bridge way. Both sleep and lodge 
with their masters, and Agnes lives utterly alone in 
one room. I know she is lonely and sad most of the 
time.” 

He sighed, and withdrew his hand from Tessa’s 
head as Mrs. Porter entered with hot toasted 
muffins, mutton chops, a seed cake, and a few other 
delicacies that made theholiday supper. When the 
landlady had withdrawn, ‘Tessa made the tex with 
airy grace, and took her place as hostess. 
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seems ‘like old times, doesn’t it, Uncle 
Reuben * she asked, pouring out the tea. ‘* But 
about Aunt Agnes. Has she any other reason for 
postponing the marriage besides mourning for her 
futher 

Dennis hesitated, but something in the gray, grave 
eyes opposite him foreed him to reply. 

“** She has used up all her savings in premiums for 
her brothers’ apprenticeships, and in burying her 
father.” he said. “She’s ont of debt, and that is 
all. She has not a penny laid by, and she refuses 
to come to meas sheis. Her clothes are poor and 
worn, and she insists that she shall have time to re- 
plenish her wardrobe before she marries. She 
doesn’t see what her determination causes me to 
suffer. I have pleaded and protested, but all in 
vain 

‘So a suitable wardrobe is all that prevents our 
proud Agnos from getting married?” said Tessa, 
lightly, yet with a deep, underlying thoughtfulness, 
“I fancy there’s another reason, Uncle Reuben. 
She thinks that two grown women on your hands 
would burden you too much, and she wants to give 
me a chanse to get away.” 

The bantering words, spoken so gaily, wounded 
Dennis to the quick. 

“Tessa!” he exclaimed, reproachfully, ‘“ you do 
not know Agnes. She loves you dearly, and plans 
to have you live with us. I have a few pounds laid 
by, and we mean to take a cheap little cottage at 
Islington or Kentish Town, and faruish it ourselves. 
We have planned how every one of the six rooms 
shall be furnished. Your room, Agnes says, is to 
be furnished in white dimity, because white is so 
ppropriate for a young girl’s own chamber. Agnes 
ins planned the comfort you and she will take in 
plinting roses before the windows, and the cozy 
seven-o’clock dinners we will have when I get home 
from the City.” 

Sudden tears sprang to the gray, grave eyes of the 
young girl. Her lips quivered, and she laughed 
softly, with tears in her eyes. 

** You are too good to me, Uncle Reuben,” she 

iid. simply. ‘“ Your home will be very pleasant.” 

* Will it not ?”’ he asked, eagerly, his hollow eyes 
brightening. ‘* You see, little ‘Tessa, I never had a 
home—a real home, you know—and I amas eager to 
have one asachild is for a new toy. I went to 
iventish Town yesterday, and I saw the prettiest 
little new house, only six rooms, to let. It has a 
little garden in front, and there’s a rose bush and a 
laburnum tree ih front of the windows. There’s a 
stone wall along the street, with a door, and a let- 
ter-box in the door. You never saw a place so charm- 
ing. The name of the house is painted on a board 
by the gate—Laburnum Villa. The price is thirty 
pounds a year,”’ and he sighed. ‘‘ We could ali be 
so happy there, Tessa ; and if you will help me per- 
suade Agnes to be married now, I'll go and take the 
villa to-morrow. It will be the next thing to having 
a farm.” 

Tessa was rather silent and preoccupied during 
the remainder of the meal. But when Mrs. Porter 
had come up and cleared the table, and the two were 
again alone, Tessa wheeled a couple of chairs to the 
fire, and the pair sat down in the glow of the hearth, 
and settied into a confidential talk. 

Outside, the night was cold, dull, and wintry. 
Within, they basked in the warmth of the firelight; 
their voices were low, and their faces bright and 
hopeful with the cheery glow that comes even to the 
poorest and most sorrowful upon Christmas Eve. 

“Uncle Reuben,” said Tessa, her voice sweeter 
than any Christmas chimes, “I think I can persuade 
Aunt Agnes to hasten her marriage with you if the 


“ This 
1 





want of a wardrobe is the principal obstacle. I 
don’t blame her, Uncle Reuben. ‘To one who has | 
worl:ed so hard as Aunt Agnes, with her self-respect 
and habits of independence, it must be hard to go to 
a husband with poverty-stricken clothing. But if I | 
were to present her money for a wardrobe—say fifty 
pounds—she would not refuse to accept it, nor to 
marry you, would she ?” 

Dennis looked into the lovely youag face as if he 
thought Tessa had taken leave of her senses. 

“ You, dear?” he ejaculated. “ You give her fifty 
pounds? I don’t understand you!” 

“I have kept a little secret from you for some 
time, that’s all,’”’ said Tessa, blushing and smiling. 
“You didn’t think, Uncle Reuben, that the little 
girl you picked up in Devonshire, and rescued from 
a life of sorrow and ignorance, was going to cling 
to you like a parasite and devour your substance? 

[ have never forgotten the debt of love and grati- 
tude Iowe you. I can never repay you, Uncle Reu- 
ben, but I shall do what I can towards repayment 
of the money you have spent upon me. As to the 
years of love and care and kindness you have be- 
stowed upon me, only love can repay you for them. 
I have determined, Uncle Reuben, to earn a farm 
and give it to you some day, but in the meantime I 
will do what Tecan. I have studied hard under my 
governesses and masters. I have learned French, 
German, music, and drawing, with the intention of 





becoming a governess, You could not think I would 





come out of school to settle down as a dependent 
upon you? No, Uncle Reuben, your first duty is 
to yourself, to Aunt Agnes, and the young mouths 
that Heaven will send to your house in good time. 
But my place is not there!”’ 

“We should love t> have you with us, Tessa. 
Home would be sweeter with your sweet face 
in it.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Reuben,’ answered Tessa, 
with a smile like sanshine. “ But I have an edu- 
cation, and the will to use it. I could not be happy 
in a life of dependence upon you. I cannot stand 
in the way of your wife and possible children. It 
is not right, and I beg you not to urge me. But to 
come back to my secret. I have a hundred pounds 
of my own, Uncle Reuben, that I earned by painting 
pictures and selling them through one of the art 
teachers to a dealer—a hundred pounds all my 
own !” and her lovely eyes glowed like lamps under 
her level brows. 

“A hundred pounds!” echoed Dennis, in a tone of 
awe. 

The sum represented to him a year’s salary, and 
it seemed impossible that this slight young girl 
should have earned so large an amount. . 

“ Yes, a hundred pounds!” repeated Tessa, in 
innocent triumph. “I meant to save it towards 
paying you back for the money you have spent upon 
me, but I will give half of it to Aunt Agnes for her 
marriage outfit.” . : 

‘*T cannot consent to it,” said Dennis, in agita- 
tion. ‘I have offered money to Agnes repeatedly. 
I will send her fifty pounds as an anonymous gift, 
but this money of yours, Tessa, must be kept as a 
nest-egg for yourself.” 

Tessa shook her little head wilfully. 

“No, Uncle Reuben,” she said, “ My heart is set 
on this, and you don’t know how obstinate I am.” 

* Agnes won't accept the money.” 

“‘Then I’ll buy her goods myself, and have them 
left at her door,’’ exclaimed Tessa, triumphantly. 
“See what it is to make me desperate, Uncle Reu- 
ben. I know Aunt Agnes’s sober taste, and I’ll buy 
her the prettiest gray silk wedding-dress. We'll get 
it this evening. I want to see the shops on Christ- 
mas Eve. You must take me out, Uncle Reuben, 
and we’ll see them together.” 

She was so bright and gay and witching that poor 
Dennis not only assented to her plans but inwardly 
decided that Agnes Stacy would be a colder-hearted 
woman than he thought her if she could refuse 
Tessa anything. 

‘“‘There’s one thing more to say, Uncle Reuben,”’ 
said Tessa, lapsing from gaiety to a yet sweeter gra- 
vity. ‘ Miss Lacy has always known that I want to 
be a governess, and she has procured me a situation 
down in Dorset, in the family of a Mrs. Gwynne, 
where I am to instruct two children—girls. I am to 
receive a salary of eighty pounds a year, and am to 
have many privileges. Mrs. Gwynne’s maiden name 
was Todhetly, and she was at the Misses Lacy’s 
school for some years. She wrote to her old teachers 
to find her a governess, and they selected me. It is 
all settled, and I am to go immediately after New 
Year’s Day.” 

Dennis was too sensible to regret a step so mani- 
festly for Tessa’s good. He believed that she would 
have light duties, refined companionship, and a more 
elegant style of living than hecould afford ; and the 
salary she was to receive, being so nearly as large 
as his own, profoundly impressed him. He congra- 
tulated her on her brilliant prospects, sighing as he 
did so, for he loved her with a fatherly sort of ten- 
derness. . 

** You will need to dress well among those grand 
people, Tessa,” he said. “They will expect it. 
Keep your hundred pounds for your own use, 


5) 


| dear—— 


“No, Uncle Reuben. I'll borrow fifty of it to 
fit up my wardrobe,” answered Tessa, “ but the re- 
maining fifty shall go to Aunt Agnes. You can’t 
refuse me. My own shopping can be done after 
Christmas, but the other must bedone now. Come, 
uncle ; we shall want plenty of time for our pur- 
chases, youknow. Don’t look so sober, dear. You 
forget what a rich lady lam going to be with my 
eighty pounds a year!” 

She tied on her hat and jacket, and they made 
their way out into the blustering night, moving with 
the crowd towards the gay shops, themselves as gay 
and light-hearted as children. ‘'o both it seemed 
that Tessa’s future was assured, and that they could 
afford to rejoice. But had the veil that hid from 
them the near future been lifted, and had they 
known the connection between the Todhetlys and 
Digby Holm, their joy would have been turned into 
grief aud horror. 

(To be continued.) 





An OWNER WANTED Por 50,000 Francs.—The 
Indépendance Belge suys:—There are some people, 
even in this money-making and money-worshipping 
age, who do not seem to trouble themselves over- 
much about the reot of allevil. The proof is that 





since the 1st of December, 1870, the possessor of ob- 
ligation No. 42,251 of the loan of 7,200,000 francs, 
of the town of Litge, has been in vain expected to 
come forward and claim a premium of 50,000 francs 
accruing to that obligation in the drawing of the 
81st of August, 1870. There are, then, still in the 
world people for whom gold is a chimera, and who 
oe not disturb themselves for a trifle like 50,000 
rancs. 


SWEET EGLANTINE; 
on, 
STRANGE UNKNOWN. 
BY THE 
Author of “ Hvander,” “ Heart's Content,” Sc., fc. 
—_—_>——_ 
CHAPTER XIX. 
What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he arm'd tht liath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in steel, | 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted, 
Si 


THE 


re. 

EGLANTINE was awake betimes in the morning, 
long before the heavy eyelids of Constantia unclosed, 
aud she held a conversation with Goody Merlin out- 
side the cottage, the result of which was made tran- 
sparent afterwards. 

The pleasant sunlight was flashing through the 
trees ; the birds were singing gaily. Though the air 
was cold, it was a fine morning. 

Eglantine being thoroughly satisfied with the un- 
derstanding she had come to with Goody, walked 
gaily along a bridle path, which she knew would 
soon bring her to Stanstead, it being her intention 
to return to her father’s house. 

With Constantia in her power, she did not dread 
the hostility of General ‘'ahourdin as much as for- 
merly. He was human, in spite of his implacability, 
and it was impossible for any one who knew him to 
question his love for his daughter. 

The parish church clock struck the hour of eight 
as Ezlantine, her cheeks suffused with a healthy 
glow, owing to her exercise in the fresh morning air, 
entered Stanstead. Her heart palpitated strangely 
as she neared her home, that home she had quitted a 
few months before, doubtful how or when she should 
return to it. How would her father receive her? 
How lad he borne her absence? Would he be in- 
clined to curse or bless her? Had his misfortunes 
still farther embittered his mind and his existence? 
These questions, and many others, she asked herself 
as she walked along, fearing to answer them. She 
stopped just outside the garden gate, and looked over 
the trimly kept privet hedge. On the lawn was her 
fathér, and by his side Ede Block, who was unrolling 
a large flag. 

“ This is the Union Jack, sir,” said the old sailor. 
“We haven't had it up for so long that it’s getting 
full of creases, but there is a good breeze this morn- 
ing which will take the wrinkles out of it.” 

“Up with it, my man,” replied Captain Passing- 
ham. “ This is the anniversary of the death of as 
fine a fellow as ever trod the quarter deck. It has 
always been my custom to hoist the Union Jack on 
this day, and if I neglect to doit my enemies will 
say I am losing spirit and call it a confession of de- 
feat. Heaven knows my heart’s heavy enough, for 
I’m a poor old man—all alone in the world, with no 
one but you, Ede,” he added as the old man touched 
his hat. reminding him that Le was not quite deserted. 
“Yes. I hadn’t forgotten you.” 

“I'd stand to my guns, sir, as long as I'd got an 
arm left to work them,” said Ede Block. 

“So I will, my lad,” auswered Captain Passing- 
ham, his eyes sparkling with some show of his for- 
mér fire and energy. “But it would have been an 
easier task if my girl had not left me.” 

“She'll come back again, sir,” said Block, com- 
fortingly. “It wasn’t in Miss Eglantine to do a 
wrong thing. She’d got a motive for doing what she 
did, and perhaps when she does come back it'll be to 
tell you that she’s done everything she could for you, 
and things will all be ship shape once more.” 

Captain Passingham shook his head sadly. 

“No, no. It's very good of you to try aud help an 
old, broken-down fellow to keep his head above water. 
I—I thank you, Block,” he said:as he wiped away 4 
tear which trembled on his eyelid. “ My daughter 
has gone amongst strangers because she no longer 
cared for me. If she had really loved me as she pro- 
fessed, and as I always believed she did, she would 
never have left me in my adversity. She would have 
vorne with my fits of melancholy, and put up with 
my cross moods, and forgiven harsh words, as you 
have done, Block.” 

“ Thank you kindly, sir,” answered Ede. “Ihope 
I’ve done my duty. We're sailing in the samé ship, 
and if so be as we've got among tho shallows, and 
find ourselves a bit out of our reckoning, it’s no rea- 
son why there should be any murmuring among the 
crew. I say that Miss Eglantine’s done right, though 
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we can’t see it at present, She’s too much like an 
angel to have a thought of wrong in her mind.” 

Eglantine could bear no mure. She pushed open 
the garden gate, and, rushing along the path, caught 
hovest Ede Block’s hand in hers, and, pressing it with 
gratitude, cried : 

“Thank you—thank you a thousand times for 
those kind words!” 

“What! Eglantine!) My—my darling girl!” ex- 
claimed the captain, scarcely able to believe the evi- 
deuce of his senses. 

“Yes, papa; back again, as Ede predicted,” she 
auswered, throwing herself into his arms. ‘“ Never 
having had a thought of wrong, and able to give you 
some glad tidings.” 

“Is it a dream?” asked Captain Passingham. 
“Can it be possible that you have returned to me? 
Now I know that Heaven has not deserted me, since 
it lias restored my daughter; I was base enough to 
doubt the merey of Providence and rebel against a 
fate whieh I could not comprehend.” 

“In going away I acted upon a strange impulse 
which 1 ould not account for,” Eglantine said. “I 
thought it was my destiny, and that good would come 
from it, and being thus impelled I could not restrain 
myself. 1 bave much to tell you.” 

Eglantine had now an opportunity of observing 
her father closely, and was shocked at the alteration 
afew months had produced in his appearance; his 
hair and whiskers, which before were only tinged 
with gray, were now as white as snow; his back 
was bent like that of an old man of seventy; his 
form was wasted, and his cheeks painfully emaciated, 
telling a sorrowful tale of sleepless nights and food 
turned from untasted.” 

“ Hoist away, my man!” cried the captain, giving 
way to.unwonted ‘excitement. “We've good cause 
to run tp the Union Jack to-day. That's right! See 
how gaily it flutters in the breeze! Come, Tiny, my 
darling ; breakfast is ready. I want to have you all 
to myself and hear your adventures. Heaven be 
thanked for its mercy! This is, indeed, a great day!” 

Talking in this way Captain Passingham led Be- 
lantine into the house. It .seemed like old times to 
see her presiding at the ‘tea:tuble. Having thrown 
her bonnet and shawl on the sofa, she was quite at 
home in a few minutes. 

“Oh, my darling!” cried her father, in the fulness 
of his heart, “ if you only knew what a terrible void 
there was whenever I sat down in this room and 
looked at the place where you are now. I could not 
believe that you had really gone, and when I did 
realize the fact I thought it would have killed me; 
but I'll not. reproach you now, though you cau sve 
I've been ill.” 

She could see it, and her heart ached for him. 

“You will soon get well and strong, papa,” she 
said, “for I think I have discovered the way to make 
your enemy stay his persecution.” 

“If you can do that, you are clever indeed,” an- 
swered the captain, with a smile of incredulity, add- 
ing: “No. I fear he'll give me no rest until he soes 
mein my grave, though I feel as if { could fight 
better with you at my side.” 

“Do you know who your enemy is, papa?” she 
asked, , 

“ What his present position may be I cannot guess. 
Ionly know him as a common seaman.” 

“Well. That common seaman whom you 
punished so ignominiously is now General ‘l'ahour- 
din, the head of that rich and ancient family. He 
is also the master of the society of the Iron Cross 
which you know, and his one aim in life is to crush 
you to wipe out the stain you placed on his honour 
when you had him flogged for insubordination on 
board a British man-of-war, which he had joined in 
& moment of pique after a quarrel with his relations.” 

“How are you aware of these facts?” asked the 
captain, astonished, 

_“ Because, by a miracle almost, I entered his ser- 
Vice a8 a governess,” answered Kglantine, who told 
her father the whole history of her leaving home, 
concluding with the discovery of her name and iden- 
tity which the general had accidentaily made at the 
last moment. 

“But,” said Captain Passingham, whose counte- 
nance fell again, “I do not see in what way your 
residence iu my enemy's family Gan aid me. You 
only prove to me his implacability. You tell me 
what { did not know before—namely, that his plans 
for the accomplishment of my ruin are more com- 
prehensive and elaborate than I had any‘idea of. He 
will try, you say, to imprison me for debt, after taking 
“way my property, tifen he will have mo tried for 
fraud, having hatched up a ease against me in such 
40 Ingenious manner that I shall find it impossible 
to prove my iunocence.” : 

w have not told you all yet,” answered Eglantine. 
i es I left the general’s house yesterday 1 induced 

‘8 daughter Constantia by a specious pretext to ac- 

Company me.’’ 


“Where is she? Have you her with you?” 

“She is in safety. Where I will not even confide 
to you,” rejoined Eglantine. “The plot is mine, and 
I will carry it out to the bitter end. General Tahour- 
din loves his daughter with a wild love, all the more in- 
tense because his only son was lost at sea when very 
young. His daughter is where neither he nor all the de- 
tectives he can employ will ever find her. I will make 
terms with this implacable enemy. I will say to hin— 
Restore tomy father the property of which youare try- 
ing to rob him, abandon your plots to effect his ruin, 
forgive him for the injury you think he did you so 
many years ago, let this fearful vendetta die out, and 
I will give you back Constantia; but ouly on those 
conditions.” 

“ My dear child, you have acted splendidly. This 
proceeding on your part will be my salvation,” cried 
the captain, who was filled with a new delight. 

“Do you think my plan a good one?” she asked. 

“Excellent. Nothing could befiner. Icaven has 
certainly raised you up to deliver me from the toils 
of my enemy. I did not expect this, but I fancy I can 
now see the ss of the end. Are you sure, 
however, that Constantia is where she cannot be 
found ?” 

“Trust me for having made my arrangements 
well,” Eglantine rejo‘ued. “She will not be seen by 
any One until I wish it.” 

“That is right. Now, I must assist you with my 
advice, though I must have a little time for reflection. 
The situation is a difficult one. I am inclined to 
think that a few days should be allowed to elapse be- 
fore the general is communicated with. My head is 
not very clear just now. You have told me so much 
that is exttaordinary and strange and new to me that 
I want time to collect my thoughts.” 

“Twill leave you alone, papa, for an hour or two, 
while I see the servants and make my return knowa,” 
suid Eglantine. | ; 

She kissed her father affectionately on the fore- 
head, and left the room to attend to those household 
duties which had been so much neglected while she 
was away. 





CHAPTER XxX. 
Yet from those flames 
No light; but rather darkness visible 
Serv’d only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow. Ailton. 

Goopy Merutn faithfully carried out the iustruc- 
tious she had received from Hglantine. 

About an hour after the latter’s departure Con- 
stantia moved uneasily aud opened her eyes. 

‘Where am I ?” she said, her miud being in some 
confusion. 

‘Lhe old woman was by her side in a moment. 

“In my cottage in the wood, my dear,” she said. 
“Don’t you remember that you came here from Lon- 
don with Miss Passingham last night, all because 
you want to meet a young gentleman who loves you 
and whose passion you return ?” 

“Ob, yes,” said Constantia, “I recollect now. 
Where is Eglantine ?” 

“She has gone out, dearie,” auswered Goody, 
“to make an appdintment with the geutleman, so 
that you can meet him, and you and i are to go out 
after you’ve had a bit of breakfast and meet Ler in 
the wood.” 

“Very well. Get the breakfast while I dress,” 
rejoined Constantia, in her usual imperious manuer. 

‘The old woman busied herself in making prepara- 
tions for the morning meal, which was extremely 
frugal. A few fowls which had been given her by 
the charitable, and permitted by her to roam at will 
about the skirts of the wood, supplied her with eggs ; 
bread she had, but neither milk vor butter. 

Constantia made a wry face when she saw the 
frugal fare which had been provided for her, but 
there was the charm of novelty about everything, 
and she had not yet become alarmed at the probable 
consequences of her rash udveuture. 

After breakfast Constantia put on her hat anda 
velvet jacket she had worn on the previous day, but 
the old woman said to her : 

“You'll tear that beautiful jacket, my dear. Put 
on an old shawl of mine. Jt won’t look so well, but 
it will save the velvet.” 

The girl did as she was requested, but with an ill 
grace, as she loved finery, and did not like to see her- 
self divested of a garment which she kuew became 
her. 

‘Their walk along the narrow pathway which ran 
threugh the wood was not a pleasant one to Con- 
stautia, She was not accustomed to such rough 
travelling. The path was indistinct, and only one well 
accustomed to its tortuous windings could have fol- 
lowed it without being lost in the intricacies of the 
wood. 

Goody went first, and occasionally a bough bent 
back would fly into the girl’s face, making it smart 





with pain. At another tame she would put her foot 














into some rabbit hole or natural inequality in the 
ground filled with water from the recent rains. This 
made her feet and dress wet, much to her annoyance. 

After walking about a mile and a half Constantia 
began to grumble openly, and said: 

“T shall turn back if there be much more of this to 
gothrough. Itis not the sort of walking 1 like or 
have been accustomed to, and I wonder lglantine 
should have thought of going such a way.” 

“It is not much farther, dearie,” said Goody 
Merlin, blandly. 

*Can’t you let me sit down on the trunk of atree 
when we come to oue, while you go on and bring 
Eglantine here? What on earth she ever went here 
for{ don’t know. Oh! there is another bough which 
has struck me. My poor face will not be fit to be 
seen. 

“Come along. Don’t stand sighing and groaning 
there!” exclaimed Goody Merlin, in an angry voice. 

“TI won’t go any farther,” said Constantia, firmly. 

The old woman seized her roughly by the arm and 
pushed her forward, saying: 

“T don’t want to be rough with you, but you must 
goon. We are nearly there now.” 

“There! Where ?” asked Constantia, “I do not 
understand you.” 

“I'he Gray Tower is where we are going, dearie,” 
answered Goody, adopting a mild and persuasive 
toue once more. ‘It is a very old building, and 
nearly in ruinsnow. It was built years ago for the 
furesters to hide in when the enemy was about. Those 
were the days when the powerful barons wade war 
upon each other, and there was little or no security 
for life or limb or property in this country.” 

“Well, what are we to do when we get to the Gray 
Tower?” asked Constantia. ‘ Going through what 
I have undergone is terrible. I would not have done 
it for a hundred Gray Towers!” 

“Don’t you see, my dear, that Miss Passingham’s 
waiting for us there?” 

“Yes; you told me that,” interrupted the girl, pe- 
tulantly. 

“She is going to try and bring Mr. Everard 
Bourne with her. This wood is on the Bourne estate, 
you know, and when you are married it will be all 
your own property. ‘Think of that, dearie.” 

“ And you have made me put on this old shawl!” 
said Constantia, with acry of horror. ‘“ How could 
you itd 

“ He won't look at what you are dressedin. It is 
you he loves, my dear young lady, and not your 
clothes,” replied Goody Merlin; “ now come along, 
like a dear, and I'll tell your fortune for you when we 
have reached our journey’s end. I’m famous for 
that. It is how 1 get my living, and people come 
miles to me to hear their future from me.” 

Constantia was a little cheered by this promise, and 
also by the rest she had taken, but she bit her lips as 
she thought of the ugly old shawl she was wearing, 
feeling sure it would disgust so fastidious a gentle- 
man as Everard Bourne. 

Goody Merlin was right when she said that the dis- 
tance still to be traversed was not great, In ten minutes 
they found themselves in an open glade, in the midst 
of which stood an antique tower, built of a gray- 
looking stone, from which it, in all probability, took 
its name. 

It had fallen partially into decay, but the staircase 
in the ceutre was perfect, and, having asceuded by 
this means, a good view of the surrounding country 
was to be obtained from its ivy-covered, grass-grown 
summit. 

Below there were subterranean chambers, more or 
less intact, which had been used for storing goods and 
cattle in the troublous times of yore. 

One chamber was approached by an inclined path, 
down which cattle could easily be made to walk ; but 
the most perfect of all the remains was the dungeon, 
a large, circular, vaulted apartment, admission to 
which was by a flight of steps, tenin number. Light 
was admitted by a shaft dug in the earth down to the 
wall, some_part of which had been removed, and iron 
burs put in its place. A rusty old key was still in the 
lock. 

The floor was covered with leaves, which had 
blown in, and here aud there a toad or frog would 
jump about. The floor was bricked, but it was very 
damp, and tlie walls looked slimy and fungus-covered. 

“ Where is Eglantine? I don’t see her,” cried Con- 
stantia, looking round. 

“She has not come yet. Perhaps Mr. Bourne has 
kept her,” answered Goody Merlin. 

“Kept her!” repeated Constantia, as a pang of 
jealousy darted through her heart, ‘“ What is she to 
him? Do you not know that he loves me?” 

“Give me your hand. I will tell you what your 
fate will be,” cried the old woman, with a wild 
laugh. 

he girl did so. 

Aiter poring over the hand for some time the old 
woman tossed it away from her with a cry of deision, 
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“No, no!” she exclaimed. ‘You will never be 
Everard Bourne’s wife. He does not love you, and 
whoever told you so has misled you.” 

“Tt was Eglantine,” began Constantia, pale as 
death, and trembling all over. 

‘*Never mind. You will never be his, and he will 
never be yours.” 

“I don't believe a word you say. I think you are 
a wicked impostor. How can you foretell things? You 
do not know anything more of the future than I do, 
and I was weak and silly to listen to you. If you 
were in town I would have you severely punished. 
Why do you trifle with my feelings in this way and 
try and wound me?” 

“Perhaps I was wrong—no matter,” answered 
Goody Merlin, sullenly. 

There was a pause. 

“How long are we supposed to wait here?” said 
Constantia, at length. 

“ Perhaps an hour.” 

“Oh, dear!” she continued, with a sigh; “then 
there is that awful journey back again. What shall 
Ido? I begin to think I was a great simpleton to 
leave London. But there is one comfort I have left, 
and that is I can very easily go back again, Iam 
not so sure that I shall not do so this very afternoon. 
I did not bargain for woods and Gray Towers aud 
such abominations.” 

“Let me show you over the tower. There is a 
splendid view from the top, and the chambers below 
are worth seeing. It will kill a little time as you 
seem to be so impatient,” said Goody Merlin. 

“Very well, only don’t take me where I am likely 
to fall,” answered Constantia. 

They ascended the tower first of all, and Goody 
Merlin pointed out the distant walls of Falling Water 
where Everard Bourne lived. 

This had great interest for Constantia, who began 
to regard it as her future home, believing implicitly 
everything that Eglantine to serve her own ends had 
told her, and feeling sure that Everard loved her as 
tenderly as she tried to persuade herself that she did 
him. 

When they had descended Goody Merlin said: 

“Go down these steps after me. ‘This is the dun- 
geon below.” 

“IT don’t want to see such a dismal place,” said 
Constantia, shrinking back. 

“Oh, but it is well worth secing. Every one who 
comes to the Gray Tower hasa look at it. The poor 
prisoners have written their names on the walls, 
which are made of sandstone. Your eyes will soon 
be accustomed to the half-darkness, and you will see 
well by what light comes in through the window.” 
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Against her inclination Constantia allowed herself 
to be persuaded. 

She descended the steps after Goody Merlin, and 
entered the dungeon; at first she could scarcely'see 
anything, but by degrees she began to comprehend 
the dimensions of the chamber, and shuddered afresh 
at its general aspect of dulness and gloom. 

“ Did they imprison people here in the olden time ?” 
she asked. “Ifso I think it must have been very 
cruel. Why do they speak of the good old times when 
everybody was so savage ?” 

There was no answer. 

“ Here, old woman—what is your name? Iam sure 
I forget! Why don’t you answer me when I speak 
to you?” said Constantia, looking round. 

She was alone. . 

Uttering a loud shriek, she ran to the door. It was 
securely fastened outside. 

“Help! help!” cried the terrified girl. 
does this mean? Let meout! Let me out! 
die in this loathsome den!” 

She thought she heard a voice. 

It was Goody Merlin speaking to her through the 
shaft which descended to the window. 

Constantia went to the window, and, clinging to the 
iron bars, looked up, seeing the head and shoulders of 
Goody Merlin, who said : 

“It is useless to make any noise. I brought you 
here on purpose to shut you up in this dungeon, 
where you will have to stay a week or a fortnight, 
maybe ; that depends upon circumstances. I shall 
come again in a few hours, and bring you some leaves 
and a blanket to make a bed, and some provisions. 
If you give me any trouble and resist I shall have 
to chain you to the wall.” 

“ Mercy, mercy!” cried Constantia. “ What have 
I done? Oh, do have some pity! It will kill me to 
be shut up in this dreadful place alone.” 

“You must stay there,” answered Goody Merlin. 
“T'm sorry enough for you, but Iam only obeyiug my 
orders,” 

“From whom? Who is my enemy ?” 

“T cannot tell you anything more. No injury will 
be done to you, and I will bring you an oil lamp to 
prevent your being frightened by rats in the night. 
Ouly be patient and wait for afew days. You will 
soon have your liberty.” 

The head and shoulders vanished, and in vain Con- 
stantia exclaimed: 

“Stay, one moment! 
speak to me!” 

But Goody Merlin had gone, and Constantia found 
herself alone in the awful solitude of the wood, which 
to her resembled that of the tomb. 
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Her face blanched with terror, and she sank on hes 
knees and prayed aloud. 

In the meantime Goody tramped through the wood 
to her cottage, and busied herself in making ups 
bundle of necessaries for Constantia, which she con- 
veyed to her. 

She was deaf to the poor girl’s piteous appeals for 
mercy, and left her alone again as the shades of night 
were falling over the sombre forest. 

On reaching her cottage for the second time she 
found Eglantine awaiting her. 

“Well?” she ejaculated, : 

“The bird is caged, and no one will find her,” 
answered Goody Merlin, with a satisfied chuckle. _ 

“That is right. Take this money as an earnest oi 
what I will give you when allisover,” replied Eglan- 
tine, putting some glittering gold pieces into the old 
woman’s eager hands. “See,” she continued, “that 
she wants for nothing. I have noill-feeling towards 
her, as you know. I only want her kept out of tle 
way until my plans are completed.” d 

“T will answer for her in every respect,” rejoined 
Goody Merlin. “She is safe in my hands.” 

Well satisfied with this assurance Eglantine re- 
turned to the village. 

When she reached the garden of Medusa Lodge sie 
heard voices loudly raised in an altercation. 

With a throbbing heart she recognized one speaker 
as General ‘T'ahourdin, the other was her father. 

“So soon,” she murmured. 

“T tell you,” thundered the general, “ that your 
daughter and mine were seen to go away together. 
I demand my child!” 

“T know nothing of her,” answered Captain Pas- 
singham. “My daughter will be in presently; she 
has only gone for a walk, and she can answer for 
herself, though I must protest against your presence 
in my house as an insult.” 

“In a short time you will have no house. You 
will be a beggar, and perhaps worse,” said the gene- 
ral, in a tone of withering scorn. ’ 

“ Measure your language, sir!” cried Captain Pas- 
singham, becoming choleric in the continued presence 
of his enemy, ‘or I may add to those blows the re- 
membrance of which seems to wound you so acutely. 

“Do you dare to taunt me?” exclaimed General 
Tahourdin. “By Heaven! the crime of murder 
would——” 

At this moment Eglantine, calm, self-possessed, 
and radiantly beautiful, appeared upon the scene. 

Both men were silent. 

To Eglantine they looked with hope and expect 
tion. . 

(I’o be continued.) 
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THROUGH DARKNESS 


TO DAWN. 
<> 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

Thoughts shut up want air, 


And spoil, like bales unopened to the sun. 
Young, 


Doctor Bazzarp satin the great kitchen alone. 
On the table by his side were various ponderous 
volumes, but he bad grown tired of them. The clock 
against the chimney pointed its hands to midnight. 

The weather had been warm throughout the day, 
and the buried coals, now faintly glimmering through 
a heap of ashes, rendered the atmosphere of the room 
almost oppressive. 

In the dim light of the two candles at his elbow 
the doctor looked old and withered, Everything in 
the room had the same appearance. 

_ The cabinet was filled with old and withered spe- 
cimens. The books, in their dull, dusty covers, looked 
old and withered. The great dark mahogany clock 
case appeared taller and darker than ever, while, 
gleaming out of its deep shadows, glistened the 
ghastly occupant, which, far more solemnly than any 
pendulum which ever ticked, marked the course of 
time by showing the inevitable condition to which 
time sliall bring us all. 

The doctor, with his elbow on the table and his 
head resting on his hand, sat listening. Presently he 
varied his attitude by taking from between the leaves 
of one of the volumes a letter post-marked Man- 
chester which he had already perused some half a 
dozen times. : 

“ Dr. Adams is a wonderful man for drawing in- 
ferences,” he soliloquized. ‘ It is this combination of 
faculties in him which makes him a leader in his pro- 
fession. He is constantly arriving at new and im- 
portant results by a series of brilliant deductions. 
Here he is, now, in this case of Glaston’s, suggesting 
possibilities which have never occurred to me, albeit 
{have had every opportunity to examine the question, 
while he has worked out the problem from a fact or 
two which chance has thrown ia his way.” 

He carefully refolded and replaced the letter in the 
book, then resumedhis former attitude. He appeared 
to be listening and waiting. 

“These damp, unwholesome nights,” he mur- 
mured, impatiently, ‘are enough to kill my boy. It 
4ppears to me that he is trying to killhimself. Ican 
— my peace no longer. I must havea talk with 

‘im this very night, He must know, ever since that 
day in which I met him in town, thatI have some 
*uspicion of his identity. I have waited, thinking 
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| he would explain himself when the right time came. 
| But these night wanderings are ruining his health, 
* and I must expostulate. Iam convinced that he has 
some terrible troubleon his mind. Better for him to 
have remained wrapped in forgetfulness, a child in 
mind, than to have recovered from the sleep of 
reason only to fade and break beneath the weight 
of some crushing memory. Hark!” 

The click of the gate-latch was followed by the 
sound of slow, dragging footsteps on the gravel 
path leading to the back door of the house. 

“There is heartbreak in those steps,” continued 
the old man. “My boy should be all vigour and 
energy. He has a splendid physique ; his step should 
be as pliant and elastic as the bound of a deer. I 
must expostulate! I must expostulate !” 

The door softty opened, admitting Albert, who 
started upon seeing the doctor still sitting up. His 
boots were covered with the mud of the country 
roads ; he was not dressed in the new suit which his 
friend bad procured for him, but in an odd variety of 
the doctor's old garments. The hat which he wore 
was one which even the doctor had discarded years 
before. 

Doctor Bazzard had for some wecks taken quiet 
note of the young man’s comings and goings. He 
was aware that always, when ho went out for the 
day—which was now his confirmed habit—he dressed 
himself in the worst clothing he could lay hold of. At 
first he was afraid this eccentricity boded some affec- 
tion of the brain. But one day, from a post of ob- 
servation outside the window, be saw Albert care- 
fully dyeing his fair skin with tie juice of walnuts 
before he started forth ; then the doctor became con- 
vinced that all this odd dressing was not an insane 
fancy, but done for some settled purpose—probably 
that of disguising his identity. 

To-night Albert was white and haggard beyond 
description. e 

“ What, father—yon up at this hour?” 

“Tf it is not too late for you, it is not too late 
forme. You look ill, my boy. What’s the matter ?” 

Albert sat down close by the covered fire, shivering. 

“T believe I forgot to eat anything since break- 
fast. Perhaps that’s it.” 

As tender of this great, adopted boy of his as a 
mother of her first baby, the doctor bad left the tea- 
pot down beside the coals. He now took a cup and 
saucer and a plate of bread and butter from the cup- 
board, and poured out a cup of steaming tea. 

“Come, Albert, drink this. You do very wrong to 
expose yourself to the night air.” 

** If L could hope that it would utterly destroy me 
I would stay out in it till the work was done. Don’t 

















give me any antidotes, father, in the shape of hot 
tea,” he replied, smiling woefully as he said it ; then, 
remarking the anxious look on the doctor's counte-~ 
nance, adding: “ Well, I will, to please you.” 

He went to the table and drank down the tea 
eagerly enough; but his pretence of eating was a 
farce. His attentive companion poured out a second 
cup, and this, too, Albert drank as if feverishly 
thirsty. 

“Chills first, fever next,” commented the physi- 
- “no appetite—thirsty. He is murdering him- 
self.’ 


His face, over which the candlelight flickered, 
bringing out its lines and features in strong relief, 
had marvellously changed from the happy, smiling, 
infantile countenance which it was when Doctor 
Bazzard came home that Christmas Eve three 
months ago. In these three months the full-grown. 
child who could not even speak the language of his 
race had changed into a man whose deep experience 
of sorrow was written on his worn lineaments. 

To-night, especially, the hard, rigid, desperate ex- 
pression was such as to shock and alarm his com 
panion, 

After that night on which in his dreams he had 
spoken of the blue ribbon, Albert had been very rest- 
less for several days. 

Finally he had wandered off and been absent for 
several hours, returning just as the doctor was set- 
ting forth in search of him, who was immediately 
struck with a great change in his manner and ex- 
pression. The great, trusting blue eyes were no Jon- 
ger bright and confiding; they had a look of per- 
plexity alternating with one of sadness; his ever- 
ready smile was clouded over; he looked sharply, 
almost suspiciously, at his friend when spoken to, 
while language came to him freely. 

The doctor’s heart was in his mouth; he saw at 
once that memory was reasserting herself, that the 
vacant chambers of Albert’s brain were filling with 
their old occupauts; and, fearful of worrying or 
frightening the returning thoughts, he was content 
to keep silence and await results. 

As days passed by, lengthening into weeks, he be- 
came convinced that his patient was hiding something 
from him, that Albert bad recovered his memory, but 
did not choose at present to confide his past history 
to him. 

Burning with curiosity to know what accident 
could thus have affected his young friend, and tho 
nature of the circumstances which had thrown him, a 
helpless waif, upon his hearthstone, Doctor Bazzard 
still restrained himself, waiting until the other saw 
fit to speak. 
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Of late his patience’ had been sorely tried. Albert 
away the greater portion of every day, and often 
night. hese excursions did him much harm ; 
he was growing constantly more moody and 
melaucholy. 

Of ace Doctor Bazzard was wise enough to keep 
himself informed as to whither his protégé went, and 
what he did. He could not have excused himself 
hai he neglected these precautions. He found that 
Albert invariably went to Burnley, where he some- 
times applied at offices and shops for small jobs of 
out-door work, also that he had no bad habits, aud 
that he made no acquaintances. 

He was not long in deciding that there was some 
secret object in these visits besides the excitement 
of sight-seeing in the town which at first he had sup- 
posed drew the young man from his lonesome house. 

That Albert acted upon some settled motive he 
perceived; also that he dressed to conceal his 
naturally gentlemanly appearance under that of a 
poverty-stricken straggler ; also, in due time, though 
not at once, that the principal attractions to him in 
Burnley were the bank of Spiderby and Glastou and 
the residence of Mrs. Glaston. 

While he was filtering these facts through his mind 
Doctor Bazzard had gone to the bank, as we know, 
with some money, and had there held a brief con- 
versation with Spiderby, who had put an idea into 
his head. 

He had given no recognition to Albert, whom he 
saw leaning against the lamp-post, because he loved 
the young man and was resolved to keep his secret 
for him as long as he showed no desire to confess it. 
So he had passed him by, and had ridden homeward 
more puzzled than ever, but still feeling ita clue 
which he seemed to have found. 

In the fortnight which had elapsed since then he 
lad been carefully and secretly following backward 
upon this clue in the hope of soon arriving at the 
truth. Much to his astonishment ho liad yesterday 
received a letter from his old friend, Doctor Adams, 
pointing out to him from a far-distamt point of ob- 
servation the very thread which he was tracing. 

To-night he felt as if he had already refrained too 
long. Here was a young man, working himself into 
insanity or into a mood which might induce suicide, 
aud he, too delicately respecting his private history, 
had not even invited his confidence. 

“Why do you want to destroy yourself, Albert ?” 
lic asked, gently, as the young man pushed away his 
Cup. 

‘“* Because I have nothing to live for, father.” 

“Then you count me as absolutely nothing ?”’ said 
tlie doctor, reproachfully. 

“No, I don’t. Good, kind, faithful Doctor Baz- 
zard, I love you. You have dene me favours with- 
vut boasting of them. You have worried over my 
eccentricities without betraying any curiosity. You 
have felt that I had troubles without seeking to 
pry into my private affairs. Believe me, lam capable 
of appreciating such generosity. It is rarer than 
diamonds, I cherish a boundless affection for you, 
my second father. Yet I almost despise myself for 
being so weak as to trust even you. I tell you lam 
a misanthropist. I have little faith in man—none at 
allin woman.” 

“Tush, tush, Albert! youare young. When you 
are twenty years older you will learn not to judge 
the whole world from the conduct of a single indi- 
vidual.” 

“Why not? Allmen existineach man. I must 
judge humanity from the specimen shown me. As 
to twenty years of superior wisdom, doctor, I shall 
uot eudure them to prove your theory true or false.” 

The intense quietude of this remark was far more 
alarming to Doctor Bazzard than if he had raved 
about killing himself or somebody cise. He ap- 
peared simply to feel that it was impossible to bear 
with life. 

“I have seen cases like yours before,” he remarked, 
with assumed lightness. “ You are an unfortunate 
lover—but that will pass.” 

“It has passed. Yon think you have seen cases 
similar tomine? I doubt it. Doctor, never before 
on earth was there so desolate a victim of man's 
iricndship and woman's love asi! Could I ever 
again be deceived, aftermy experience, 1 should de- 
serve my fate.” 

“ Albert, why not open your heart to the old doc- 
tor? TPerhaps he may administer medicine even to 
a mid diseased. I do not ask your confidence for any 
reason except your own good, It is bad—bad for your 
health of mind and body, to imprison all these foul 
vapours of doubt and distrust in your breast. Let 
the air in upon them. Believe me, many of them 
will be driven out by the simple experiment.” 

“Ob, great Heaven! how I loved her!” moaned 
Albert, drooping his head upon the table to hide his 
working face. 

His companion Inid his hand soothiugly on the 
beantiful yellow hair 
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“Yes, you loved her. Describe hor to me, will you 
not ?” 

*T couldn't, doctor. Heaven never gave a mortal 
words eloquent enough to paint her picture. It was 
not that she was so fair, slender, dainty, bright, 
young, and sweet—what is all that? I thouxht her 
so trueand so pure. There lay her charm of charms. 
Bah, she was a hypocrite! Her fickle fancy never 
deserved the holy name of love.” 

“Let her go, then. Choose again, 
the right one presently.” 

A mocking laugh was the only response to this. 

“Come now, my boy, you are indulging your feel- 
ings too freely. Self-control is among our duties, 
you know. Let the lady go, then, for the present. 
I have never asked you 4 question about the singu- 
lar circumstances which threw you upon my hands. 
When you first came here the consciousness of your 
past life was as entirely asleep as in the brain of an 
infant is the consciousness of apre-earthly existence. 
Some counter-shiook—I know not what—awoke your 
slesping faculties. I have realized, for some time 
past, that you could give an account of yourself if 
you choose. I have expected that you would wish 
to return to former associations, former friends——” 

Again that low, bitter laugh, hollow as the thud of 
earth on a coffin. 

“That is the very last thing I care to do. I have 
no friends. Father, is this a hint that you are tired 
of me? Do you wish me to go away?” 

“Never! I assure you the idea that other claims 
must naturally supersede mine has been oo grief 
to me. No, Albert, I love you too dearly to seck 
anything but your good. In truth, it is beewuse I 
love you so unselfishly that I would be willing oven 
to resign your company in my desolate old home if 
others had @ better claim on you. Is not some 
mother, some sister, some sweetheart breakiug her 
heart over this disappearance of yours ?” 

“Not a soul in this world cares so much for me #3 
would spoil an appetite for a single meal or break an 
hour’s rest at I am fearfully alone. I am 
like a dead buried man. I Lave no longer 
kindred, estates, name, or place on earth. Why, 
good Heavens! Ihave not even the grave they pre- 
tended to give me!” 

“Are you John Glaston, who was thought to be 
lost at sea?” asked Doctor Bazzard, looking sharply 
at his companion as he put the question. 

“T will tell you something,” was the dreamy, half- 
vacant respouse as the young man lifted his head 
from the table, gazing straight before him, as. if 
viewing some scene painted on the blank wall. ‘“ We 
were voyaging on a blue and splendid ocean; our 
ship was trim and prosperous, richly freighted with 
the most precious treasures of the world. By day 
the sun shone in a fair and cloudless sky; by night 
the great stars sparkled in the holy ether. It was 
summer weather—only the softest breezes wafted 
our vessel onward. We had a picked crew and a 
most delightful company, all friends and lovers. Very 
suddenly arose a great black cloud. Perhaps others 
saw it before I did. As for me, I perceived no change 
until a cold blast struck me. The ship reeled—all 
was darkness and confusion. The waves rushed over 
the deck—I was swept overboard and drowned. Yes, 
I really and truly was drowned, dear doctor! If some 
cruelly careful hand afterwards rescued and resus- 
citated me, was that a kindness, I ask you? To 
awaken @ stranger in a strange land, with all that I 
prized swept from me, had I not better have re- 
mained dead? It is the saddest thing of all when 
the dead come back to life.” 

His voice began to tremble befure he ceased speak- 
ing, and directly after he burst into a passion of 
tears and sobs. 

“Good! I’m glad to see you shed tears, my boy! 
They are an excellent medicine takes at proper times, 
Weep away! Come! I amcrying, too! We are a 
couple of simpletons !” 

The doctor sniffed, got out his bandana to rab his 
nose and eyes, took a few turns through the great 
kitchen, and, as the young man continued weeping, 
but more quietly, with his face hidden on the table, 
he weut to his medicine chest, and selected a sedative 
powder, which he dropped into a tumbler of water, 
and brought to his patient, 

“Drink this, to please me,” he said, cheerfully. 
“Come, I don’t want you todie. I need you, if no 
one else does. As to property, I have enough to 
make you rich, after 1am gone. After I have done 
justice to my little grandchild you shall have the 
remainder. Come! You are neither poor nor friend- 
less. You are queer old Dr. Bazzard’s son and heir. 
You must, you shall forget your shipwreck, aud be- 
gin life again—under favourable auspices, too. I 
will give you my name and my estate, and you shall 
find a wife for yourself. Rouse up, my boy; take 
this powder, go to sleep, and awake in a more hop-- 
ful mood. Itis two o’clock. Time for honest folks 
to be abed.” 
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Albert raised his haggard face, smiled drearily, 
drank off the draught without remonstrance, and 
went off to his bed. 

He was asleep under the influence of the medicine 
before Dr, Bazzard followed his own advice and got 
to bed. The chickens were crowing for three o’clock 
as he crept between the bed-clothes. 

“Tam morally certain of the fact now; the inci- 
dentals will group themselves about the main truth. 
I’m not particularly impatient about them. They 
will explain themselves in due course. I shall not 
give myself an hour’s rest now until I have set on 
foot certain investigations. I am bound to restore 
my patient to his lostship. I don’t see why he takes 
the course he does. I never did, in’all my life, expe- 
rience ate so-confoundedly mysterious! It all 
ought te be plain as day. Seems to me I heard some- 
thing about Mrs. Glaston’s intention of going abroad 
very soon. I beliove I'll ride into Burnley directly 
after breakfast.” 

The doctor slept later than usual, owing to his 

t sitting; so did his protégé, owing to the-power- 

, e. Thinking not to disturb him, the old 
man*eat Gown to his breakfast alone ; but before ho 
had — commenced his meal Albert appeared. 

He had'been rovolving a matter of great import- 
ance while he dressed himself. He was about to put 
the doctor's friendship to the severest possible test. 

“Father,” he began, breaking the silence which 
ensned after the morning greetings, “are you will- 
ing to lend me a hundred pounds ?” 

* Willing ?—bem! ah! willing?” repeated the 
doctor, somewhat embarrassod. 

As we have said before, in his seclusion and de- 
solation he grown miserly. Any one of the 

rs the young man’s question would 
have winked, ing at himself, as he reflected on 
its ad the small probability of its being 
answered in the affirmative. 

“You told mo last night that you intended to make 
me one of your heirs. I resign all that future for- 
tune. In Task you fora loan of one hundred 
pounds. As. as I live I will return it—if I die 
that will have to be the end of it.” 

“What do you want with it, Albert?” 

“Oh, father, trust me! I cannot tell you yet; 
perhaps I will within four or five days explain all. I 
care more for this money than you can imagine. 
Don’t refuse me!” 

He smiled and pleaded with those affectionate eyes 
so beseechingly that the strings of avarice were 
loosened from about the old man’s heart. 

“There! there! there! Don’t bother me! I'm 
willing to lend you the money, Albert—only I 
hope that you will not use it as a means of de- 
frauding me out of my boy.” 

Albert came round to kiss his wrinkled cheek. 

“T may go away for a little while,” ho said; “if 1 
do I will give you fair warning. I will not go without 
saying good-bye. I will return when the errand 
that takes mo away is accomplished.” 

“Be sure about giving me fair warning. It may 
be as important to you as to me, my boy. I may 
have something to say which will change your min, 
I don’t keep so much money in the house. You will 
be obliged to go to town with me or to await my re- 
turn.” 

“TI think I will go with you.” 

On this occasion Albert dressed himself in his best 
clothes; but his companion observed that his skin 
was suddenly darkened as if deeply tanned, and that 
he wore his hat slouched as far as possible down 
upon his face. It was the first time they had ridden 
to Burnley in company. 

Albert asked to be set down some distance from 
the bank, saying that he would await there the doc- 
tor’s return, as he preferred not to approach Mr. 
Spiderby. 

Presently the doctor returned with the money, 
giving it overinto the other's possession with an evi- 
dent reluctance, which might have made Albert 
smile had he not been too anxious about it, 

“ Whither now ?” asked the young man. 

“T havea few errands to do. Will you wait fot 
me, or walk home ?” 

“I'll walk home, father; but not until late. How- 
ever, I promise you to be at home at dark.” 

“ T shall look for you.” 

They separated, going differont ways. Albert took 
a roundabout road, which finally led him to the sta- 
tion. He supposed that he had coimpletely deceived 
his friend as to his course; but it chanced that the 
old physician was lingering in that vicinity when 
Albert came up, just in time to get into the train for 
London. 

“Ha!” ejaculated the doctor, and, very nimbly, 
considering his years, he managed to leap on the 
platform of the last carriage. 

When Albert descended, with a thousand others, 
into the great metropolitan station he had uo know- 
ledge that he was folluwed by this friendly spy. He 
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accordingly proceeded to the office of one of the 
steamboat companies, into which he weut and re- 
mained there a few minutes. 

After he had left it Doctor Bazzard entered, and 
soon discovered that the young man had purchased 
a second cabin ticket for the third of April, in the 
- Ville de Paris” under the name of Albert Brown. 

(To be continued.) 








WAIF. 


Over the torrents the sunset brooded. It rested 
on the leafless trees and crimson bushes in the valley 
beside. A few paces onward it lit up a ledge of 
rocks, which seemed the hue of chromic yellow. 

The skies were flamy with vivid light, which was 
reflected in rainbow colours. by the running waters, 
before they were dashed on the stones many feet 
below. 

Then, when past the descent, the white-crested 
waves rose up all surging with sorrow and warning, 
as if they weuld stay the hurrying of the impetuous 
tide. Only for a moment, however, they tottered full 
of terror and commotion, the next they were seeth- 
ing, bubbling adown the impatient river. 

], sitting on the bank with my sister, listened 
mutely, a3 if bound bya spell to the deep, mystic 
roar of the mighty elements. 

‘Their many blended voices, all weird and indis- 
tinct, were soothing to my restless spirit, for out- 
ward calm seemed to mock and reprove its way ward- 
ness. But here were answering expressions that held 
it quiet, whilst I endeavoured to understand their 
meaning. In the effort my soul went out to the 
spirit of the waters and said: 

“ Why dost thou feel such unrest? The solemn 
night is not yet upon the earth, nor does the cold 
suow hush all its pulses, but here and there the 
ground is bare, and the white drifts are lying like 
sheep at the bottom of the bushes. Dost thou long 
for the warm, radiant atmosphere of the heavenly 
city? Dost thou sigh for refined and tender sym- 
pathy, or yearn for a love too pure and perfect to 
exist in this gross, changeable world 2?” 

“Not for these,” was the answer that came back 
from the spirit of the waves; “not for any of these 
thiugs care we, but we hate all restraint. We be- 
lieve that impulses were given to be freely followed, 
so we hurry recklessly onward, angry at the barriers 
that whisper to us of limitation.” 

My breath grew thick and heavy with bewildering 
ecstasy as I listened to this pleasing sophism. I al- 
most forgot my own existence in the absorption of 
the place, A delicious intoxication, a hali-dreamy 
unconsciousness, mingled with sensations of pro- 
found awe, enchained all my faculties. How long I 
remained thus I know not. I was aroused from my 
reverie by the light touch of a soft hand and the 
sound of a low, sweet voice. 

“ See, sister, this stream is rising ; there will be a 
freshet before morning, which will destroy the orops 
of mauy a poor man.” 

“How can you think of euch a trifling circumstance 
as that now, Irene?” I replied, vexed at her interrup- 
tion. “ But look,” I suddenly added, indicating the 
direction with my hand, “ there is a large piece of 
ice reaching from shore to shore, aud coming this 
Way.” ‘ 

We watched it gradually advance, slowly at first, 
tleu faster as it neared the cascade, gracefully half- 
rounding its course in the billows, then for au in- 
Stant pausing, wavering, again gliding forward, until 
at last it hesitated on the edge of the fall, tien was 
dashed into foam on the ambushed rocks below, 
whilst there arose a confused murmur of triumph 
like the exulting voices of cruel men when a huimau 
life is wrecked. 

“What can be a better symbol of power?” I ex- 

Claimed, “than the manner in which that fragmeut 
Oo! ice was impelled to its destruction ?” 
_ “A tempted human soul,” replied Irene, “ because 
ut ay go to the very brink of ruin, then return to 
the port of safety.” 
_ , Doubtless such a spirit may be very good,” I re- 
Joivcd, disdainfually, for my miud was full of the de- 
Coltlul lesson taught by the waters, “ but it is really 
Sreater to follow the bent of its own strong, wild iu- 
clinations.” 
_ And at last become like the foul, muddy stream 
that this will be to-morrow, with waste and desola- 
“lou on every side,” said my sister, in a grave, cen- 
Suring tone, 

“ 

‘Tam not speaking of goodness, but of greatness,” 
pa ee impetuously, “Tt is one thing to possess 
ton in tucntal faculties, another to do right ;” and 
“aa a rate my meaning Linstaneed an immoral poet 

“B © or two other repreheusible geniuses. 
fair Ut,” objected Irene, “au individual must have 
and — Abilities, improved by study, reflection, 

crvation, to be enabled to treat with uniform 





kindness his fellow-creatures. Indeed, Celia,” she 
continued, “who ever knew a man possessed of a 
narrow and contracted understanding who was very 
moral? Does not such a person's piety usually de- 
generate into bigotry? Is he not harsh and unmerci- 
ful in his judgments? Does he not often—ignorantly 
perhaps—sin against those bound to him by the most 
sacred obligations? Oue really needs a clear and 
comprehensive intellect to enable him to act with 
justice towards Heaven and all its creatures.” 

To support her assertion she mentioned a shining 
array of names of the most noble and gifted among 
men and women, both in ancient and modern times ; 
for she had read much and thought much, whilst I 
had contented myself with skimming over the sur- 
face of a little knowledge. 

“But will you not admit,” I rejoined, somewhat 
abashed, “that the few I have named displayed un- 
common talents in some directions ?” 

“Certainly I will,” she returned; “and I do not 
think that they would have been moral dwarfs had 
they possessed sufficient strength of character to 
have kept themselves from being drawn into the 
mire that was so deep all around them.” 

“T believe that you are right,” I thoughtfully re- 
plied as we prepared.to retrace our steps homewards, 
for the night had already come, and the moon and 
stars Were looking from the heavens. 

On our return we were to pass by Mrs. Leonard’s 
cottage. We did not need hasten back, for my sister, 
being unmarried, had no family cares, whilst my 
kind husband had promised me that he would take 
charge of our children in my absence. 

Glimpses of the cheerful light struggling through 
the curtained windows allured us into the widow’s 
cozy apartment. Her household equipments were 
very plain, but arranged with so much taste and 
neatness that they might have shamed more costly 
furniture. : : 

Mrs, Leonard, who was very aged and sickly, was 
sitting, propped up with pillows, in a rocking-chair. 
She wore a loose, purple, worsted dress, and her 
soft, white hair was combed down on each side of 
her wrinkled forehead, 

Her eyes were dim, but full of kindliness, and her 
pale, withered lips looked attractive in consequence 
of the mild, benevolent expression resting on them. 

Altogether, I thought her a very agreeable figure 
as she gave us a glad, warm welcome, and shortly 
afterwards engaged in conversation with my sister; 
for the two women, one in mid-life and the other old, 
were devoted friends. 

They were too true and earnest to waste their 
precious time in silly gossip about their neighbours, 
but they talked on a grand, humauiziug scheme, in 
which both were deeply interested. 

How the elder lady’s face brightened as her dis- 
course flowed in harmoniously modulated tones! 
Whata noble spirit fluttered in her countenance, 
lighting up her features with a beauty that was far 
superior to the perfection of dimples, freshness or 
mere regularity of profile, when intellect is waut- 
ing. How inspiring to me were her words! How I 
longed to be purer, better, more self-sacrificing as I 
listened ! 

“Surely,” I soliloquized, “ how much uobler, fuirer, 
are the manifestations of « strong, well-trained, well- 
meaning human soul than any forms of physical 
grandeur or loveliness!” 

After we had left the widow’s presence, before we 
separated for our respective dwellings, I said to 
Irene: 

“T am going to take off my mantle of selfishness, 
control my wrong impulses, and learn to look beneath 
the surface of things, that I too may grow to be good 
aud beautiful like Mrs. Leonard.” 

My sister’s face beamed with prideful tenderness 
as she answered : 

** If you do all these you will be really greater than 
any mere selfish person that ever existed.” J.P 


ELOQUENCE OF THE HEART. 

CROMWELL was one day engaged in a warm ar- 
gument witha lady onthe subject of oratory, in 
which she maintained that eloquence could only be 
acquired by those who made it their study from early 
youth and their practice afterwards. The Lord 
Protector, on the contrary, maintained that there 
was an eloquence which sprang from the heart ; 
since, when that was deeply interested in the at- 
tainment of any object, it never failed to supply a 
fluency and richness of expression which would, in 
the comparison, render vapid the studied speeches 
of the most celebrated orators. 

It happened, some days afterwards, this lady was 
thrown into a state bordering on distraction by the 
arrest and imprisonment of her husband, who was 
conducted to the Tower as a traitor to the govern- 
mont. The agonized wife flew to the Lord Pro- 
tector, rushed through his guards, threw herself 
at his feet, and, with the most pathetic eloquence, 





pleaded for the life and innocence of her injured 
husband. 

His highness maintained a severe brow, till the 
petitioner, overpowered by the excess of her feel- 
ings, and the energy with which she had expressed 
them, paused ; then his stern countenance relaxed 
into a smile, and, extending to her an order for the 
immediate liberation of her husband, he said : 

“T think all who have witnessed this scene will 
vote on my side of the question, ina dispute between 
us the other day, that the eloquence of the heart is 
far above that mechanically acquired by og if 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT TuRIN.—A 
meeting was lately held at Turin, by the promoters 
of the international exhibition that was intended to 
have taken place in that city on the occasion of the 
opening of the Mont Cenis Tunnel, but which was 
indefinitely postponed on account of the Franco- 
Germanic war. After a long discussion as to 
whether this exhibition shall be held or not, and 
whether it shall be international or merely an ex- 
hibition of national produce, a commission was 
formed to decide on the merits of the various pro- 
posals. 

Oup Eneuisu Laws.—In Sir. T. Daffus Hardy’s 
first Appendix to his Public Records Report of this 

ear are many interesting illustrations of old Eng- 
ish customs and laws. ‘Thus, in 1361, the escheator 
of the Duchy of Lancaster is ordered to restore to 
widow Emma le Norreys her lands, which sho had 
forfeited to the duke because she had married ono 
of his villains, or nativi; she had afterwards ob- 
tained a legal divorce. In 1355, the sheriff is or- 
dered to ay the knights (or M.P.’s) elected for the 
commonalty of the Duchy 241. for their expenses in 
coming to the Parliament at Westminster. In 1382, 
a carrak, or small ship, is wrecked on the coast, and, 
because the crew escape alive, proclamation is made 
that the goods of the ship are not to be seized. In 
1383, the sheriff is ordered not to put Adam de 
Prestall, of Salfordshire, on juries, because he is so 
deaf that he can scarcely hear a sound, etc. 

Discovery or Gigantic HumMAN REMAINS IN 
CanavA.—A most singular “ find’’ has been disco- 
vered in Cavuga, Canada West. In digging on the 
farm of Daniel Fredenburg, in that township, the 
workmen found, about five feet below the surface, a 
pit filled with gigantic human skeletons, judged to 
be at least two hundred in number. The skeletons 
are those of men of gigantic stature, some of them 
measuring nine feet, very few of them measuring 
less than seven feet. Some of the thigh-bones were 
found to be at least half a foot longer than those at 
present known, and one of the skulls, being exa- 
mined, completely covered the head of an ordinary 
person. They were piled in regular layers, each 
skeleton having a string of beads around the neck, 
and some of them having pipes of stono in their 
jaws. A number of stone axes, and other imple- 
ments of the same material, were found in this char- 
nel-house. A correspondent of the Toronto Telegraph 
thinks that the site of the farm where the remains 
were found was the site of a lost city. 

PLANNING AND Firrine-upe ScHoous. — The 
Committee of Council on Education have made a 
number of rules to be observed in planning and fit- 
ting-up schools, which have been recently issued by 
the Queen’s printers, preceded with some remarks 
on the subject. In the preliminary remarks it is 
stated : ‘‘ Before a schoolroom is planned—and the 
observation applies equally to alterations in the in- 
ternal fittings of an existing schoolroom—the num- 
ber of children who are likely to oceupy it, the num- 
ber of classes into which they ought to be grouped, 
whether the school should be ‘ mixed,’ or the boys 
and girls taught in different rooms, are points that 
require to be carefully considered and determined in 
order that the arrangements of the school may be 
designed accordingly. Every class when in opera- 
tion requires a separate teacher, be he only a moni- 
tor acting for the hour. Without some such provi- 
sion it is impossible to keep all the children in a 
school actively employed at the same time. The 
apprenticeship of pupil teachers, therefore, is merely 
an improved method of meeting what is, under any 
circumstances, a necessity of the case; and where 
such assistants are maintained at the public expense 
it becomes of increased importance to furnish them 
with all the mechanical appliances that have been 
found by experience to be best calculated to give 
effect to their services.” After stating that the 
common schoolroom should be planned az. fitted to 
realize the combined advantages of isolation and 
superintendence without destroying its use for such 
purposes as may require a large apartment, the Com- 
mittee of Council do not recommend that the 
benches and desks should be immovably fixed to the 
floor of any school, but be so constructed as to be 
easily moved, and not to be easily pushed out of 
place by accident or by the movements of children. 
‘The master of a school should never be allowed to 
organize it so as to provide for carrying out the en- 
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tire business of instruction without his own direct 
intervention in giving lessons. ‘“ He must, indeed, 
at times leave himself at liberty to observe the man- 
ner in which his assistants or apprentices teach, 
and to watch the collective working of his school.” 

UnwuHo.esome Fisu.—During the month of 
August no less than 47 tons 7 ewt. of diseased and 
unwholesome fish were seized and destroyed by the 
meters appointed by the Fishmongers’ Company. 
Of this quantity 44 tons 17 cwt. came from Billings- 
gate, and the remainder from Columbia Market. 
The fish numbered 109,939, and included 300 bream, 
57 brills, 52 cod, 425 crabs, 250 dabs, 600 flounders, 
200 gurnets, 5,131 haddocks, 24,225 herrings, 715 
lobsters, 54 mackerel, 19,677 Norway mackerel, 100 
mullets, 47,990 plaice, 74 skate, 1,000 smelts, 1,162 
soles, 1,073 thornbacks, 50 trout, 154 turbot, and 
6,650 whiting. There were, in addition, 4 bushels 
of mussels, 49 of periwinkles, and 110 of whelks, 
1,488 gallons of shrimps, 173 lbs. of eels, and 3,509 
lbs. of Swedish salmon. The greater portion of the 
fish came to the metropolis by rail. 

QuEsTIONS FoR A Wri¥E.—Do you recollect 
what your feelings were immediately after you had 
spoken the first unkind word to your husband ? 
Did you not fect both ashamed and grieved, yet 
too proud to admitit? That pride, madam, was, 
is, and ever will be, your evil genius. It is the 
tempter which labours incessantly to destroy your 
peace, which cheats you with a vile delusion that 
your husband deserved your anger, when he reall. 
most required your love. It is the cancer whic 
feeds upon those glad and unspeakable emotions 
you felt on the first pressure of his hand and lip, 
and you will not leave them till their ashes corrode 
your affections, blight your moral vision, and blunt 
your sense of rightand wrong. Never forget that 
yours is a lofty calling—never forget the manner in 
which the duties of that calling can alone be pro- 
perly fulfilled. If your husband is hasty, your 
example of patience will chide as well as teach 
him; your recrimination will drive him from you; 
your violence may alienate his heart, and your 
neglect impel him to desperation. Your soothing 
will redeem him, your softness subdue him, and the 
"eee a ng twinkle of those eyes, now filling 

cautifully with priceless tears, will make him all 
your own, 


MEMORY. 

TuE memory of languages is quite a distinct faculty, 
so far as can be judged from recorded instances. 
Mithridates, we are told, could converse, in their 
own languages, to the natives of 23 countries which 
were under his sway. 

CarJinal Mezzofauti appears to have had this 
faculty ina stronger degree than any other person 
that ever lived. While educating for the priesthood 
he learned Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Spanish, 
French, German, and Swedish. As a professor at 
some of the Italian universities he constantly added 
to his store ; until at the age of 43 he could read in 
20 languages, and converse in 18, 

In 1841, when he was 67 years old, he was as well 
acquainted with Portuguese, English, Dutch, Danish, 
Ruesian, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, Magyar, Tur- 
kish, Irish, Welsh, Wallachian, Albanian, Bulgarian, 
Hlyrian, Lettish, and Lappish, as with the languages 
which le had first learned ; while to Arabic he added 
Persian, Sauscrit, Koordish, Georgian, Syriac, Chal- 
dee, Samaritan, Chinese, Coptic, Ethiopic, Abys- 
sinian, and other Asiatic aud African tongues. At 
the time of his death, in 1849, Mezzofanti could write 
eloquently and converse fluently in more than 70 lan- 
guages, 

All the other accounts of memory for words are 
poor compared with this ; nevertheless, many of them 
are sufficiently remarkable. 

John Kemble used to say that he could learn a 
whole number of the Morning Post in four days; and 
General Christie made a similar assertion ; but it is 
not known how far either of them verified this state- 
ment. Robert Dillon could repeat in the morning 
six columns of a newspaper which he had read over- 
night. 

During the Repeal debates in the House of Com- 
mons, 37 years ago, one of the members wrote out 
his speech, sent it to the newspapers, and repeated it 
to the House in the evening; it was found to be the 
same verbatim as that which he had written out. 

John Fuller, a land agent in Norfolk, could remem- 
ber every word of a sermon, and write it out correctly 
after goiug home ; this was tested by comparing his 
written accourt with the clergyman'’s manuscript. 
Scaliger could repeat 100 verses or more after hav- 
ing read them a single time. Seneca could repeat 
2,000 words on hearing them unce. 

Magliabechi, who had a prodigious memory, was 
once put toa severe test. A gentleman lent him a 
manuscript, Which was read and returned ; the owner 
some time afterwards, pretending he had lost it, 
begged Magtiabechi to write out as much as he could 





remember; whereupon the latter, appealing to his 
memory, wrote out the whole essay. Cyrus, if some 
of the old historians are to be credited, could re- 
member the name of every soldier in an immense 
army. 

There wasa Corsican boy who could rehearse 
40,000 words, whether sense or nonsense, as they 
were dictated, then repeat them in the reversed order 
without making a single mistake. A physician of 
Massachusetts, about nalf a century ago, could re- 
peat the whole of “ Paradise Lost” without mistake, 
although he had not read it for 20 years, Euler, the 
great mathematician, when he became blind, could 
repeat the whole of Virgil’s “ neid,” and could re- 
member the first line and the last line in every page 
of the particular edition which he had been accus- 
tomed to read before he became blind. U. W. 








DYING. 


Dyna of what? Dying in her prime, with all 
that; wealth and luxury everywhere around her; 
with everything that heart or soul could ask—save 
one! Dying of what? 

Her husband sat in the parlour below her death 
chamber, thinking not only of this, but of what the 

y-haired physician had said to him but one short 
coer before. 

“T hope all the tales I hear may not be true!” 
said the old man, gravely yet pityingly. ‘I hope 
you have been a good husband to your wife. What 
is she dying of, do you ask? There is no such thing 
in reality as a broken heart, but she has gone as 
near toit as any human being can. I hope, I sin- 
cerely hope that it is not your fault !” 

That was what the old doctor had dared to say 
there to his face. And he, hot-tempered and impe- 
tuous as he was well known to be, had borne it in 
silence—had uttered no word in his own defence. 

That was what they would all say, friends and 
enemies alike, ere long ; for she was Sy ps hu- 
man skill or aid could save her. And they would 
say that he had killed her. What could he answer 
then? What could he auswer now? 

Even as he sat there, wrestling with his misery 
and remorse, the distant notes of a piano fell upon 
his ear, and the sweet tones of a woman’s voice soon 
followed, singing one of the songs he loved. 

He buried his face in his hands and groaned 


aloud. 

Oh, that he had never heard that voice, never seen 
that fatal face!—not beautiful, but gifted with a 
charm more fatal far than beauty—the deadly gift 
of fascination which had lain him helpless at the 
enchantress’s very feet! 

He rose and paced the room till the song had 
ceased. It came from the open windows of a room 
in the house opposite his own. He glanced up there. 
The lights were bright within, and as the lace cur- 
tains swayed to and fro in the summer evening air 
he saw the songstress sitting at the piano, anda 
tall and manly form bending down to turn the 
leaves. He ground his tecth at the sight. Jealous! 
and upstairs his wife lay dying! 

He went slowly up to that death chamber, with a 
pale face and an aching heart. He sat down beside 
the bed. Her wasted face brightened ali over with 
a loving smile at his approach. The weak, cold hand 
still tried to seek his own. 

“ Come nearer,” she whispered. 

He bent his proud head. His glorious beauty and 
his stately form, instinct with life and strength, was 
a strange, sad contrast to the wan, worn figure, 
gasping out its last breath beneath his saddened 


ze. 

on I know all, dear,’ she whispered. ‘I under- 
stand it all, and I love and pity and forgive you. 
You could not help it, dear. I was no fitting wife 
for you, with all your glorious gifts. I could not 
comprehend you, so you turned for sympathy to her. 
But I loved you—oh, Heaven! how I loved you !— 
and it grieved me—and I am here!” 

“Tknow it! I shall never forget it! Your pale, 
sad face will haunt me till I die!” he cried out, 
suddenly. 

“Oh, no, do not say that. When I am gone— 
when I am gone, dear, have no thought of me that 
is not sweet and gentle and pleasant. I shall be 
safe in Heaven, and nothing can grieve or pain me 
there. I have forgiven all, dear—oh, believe me, I 
have forgiven all! It will soon be over now; and 
you—you will be free! Be happy with her, dear. 
I shall feel no pain. Only give me one kind thought 
now and then. Say to yourself—oh, my darling— 
say that I always loved you, and must rejoice in 
your happiness, whatever it may be. You loved me 
once, dear—at least, you thought you did, and even 
the mistake was enough to make me happy. Kiss 
me now, for the sake of that old time. Kiss me— 
good-bye—and forgive—forgive me that I have 
we: so long, my darling, and kept you away from 

er!” 


Forgive her that she had lived so long! 





The siren’s song had diedaway. Only the failing 
accents of the dying wife were heard. 

Had he been mad indeed for the past seven weary 
months? Was this, after all, the woman whom he 
truly loved—this gentle, uucomplaining creature 
= eg the that had dealt her cruel death 

ow 


He clasped her to his heart with a sudden rush 
of tender memory that might well be tender love. 

‘Forgive me, my dearest!’’ ho said, in a broken, 
trembling voice. ‘Liye to bless me! Do not let 
that old man’s words prove true. Show that I have 
not broken your heart or killed you by my cruelty, 
and I swear Telens Heaven to make amends for all! 

iss me, love, and say-——”’ 

The form that had leaned so lightly against his 
breast was | more heavily now. The bright 
blue eyes that sought his own so lovingly wore 
closed ; the lips he sought to press were coldly fix- 
ing in a sweet, sad smile. ‘ 

He laid her down upon the pillows, and stood 
back with folded arms to view his work. Dying? 
No—but dead! 

With the smile that had greeted his late return to 
honour and to love, she would look down upon him 
henceforth from Heaven. M. W.S. G. 


VACATION AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

THERE is no sight more interesting than to sce 
strong and busy men let loose in vacation and 
giving way to every jovial influence that inspires 
them. Now and we find 2 man so etic 
and thorough-bred in business that he cannot keep 
still even for amusement. He will rise by daylight 
and take long walks bag eas d He has some p 
on hand at once after t. He is to scale 
some height, explore some ravine, dive into some 
cave. 

He comes bustling home for dinner in great haste, 
and scorns a long delay, for there is something else 
he has heard about that he must do in tho afternoon. 
And even after supper he still buzzes like a re- 
morseless dragon-fly, darting hither and thither, 
until sleep, like a naughty boy, hits him over the 
head and puts an end to him for one day at least. 

But it is pleasing to see how easily men slip back 
into boyhood again. Old lawyers, long-practiscd 
physicians, laborious merchants, pale-faced stu- 
dents, soon catch the manners of vacation, forget 
weighty matters, and fill up the day with airy trifles. 
One soon learns to bestow upon the merest nothings 
a heed so earnest that it would seem the most im- 
portant event. 

We all rush when the train is comingin. Itis 
from Whitefield. Who is there? Anybody that 
we know? If not, who are they? Will they get 
out, or are they going on to Crawford? Does 
anybody else know them? No? They subside 
like drops of water which made a plash when the 
fell, but soon widened out into the general leve 
and ceased to be discernible. C.F. 


Kart Burnp has published, in the German press, 
a defence of the cause of Iceland as against Den- 
mark, vindicating its rights of self-government, 
calling to mind its ancient Republican Constitution, 
as well as the literary importance it has for all 
nations of Germanic race, through the “ Edda,” the 
“ Sagas,” and other ‘iterary treasures. 

Tue New Law Covurts.—It is said that the first 
work of the new Law Courts has been very success- 
fal. The foundations were estimated to cost 35,000/., 
but it is now thought they will be made for 5,000/. 
or 6,000/. less. The contractors have come upon a 
valuable bed of sand, which will yield a sufficient 
supply for the whole of the works. The church of 
St. Clement Danes will have to come down, but a 
proposal has been mooted to erect a new church on 
a vacant piece of ground to the west of the Law 
Courts, and abutting on Clement's Inn. 

Open Spaces.—Two Acts were passed in the 
recent Session (34 and 35 Victoria, cap. 181 and 
cap. 204) for vesting the management of open spaces 
known as Wandsworth Common and Wimbledou 
and Putney Commons in a body of conservators, 
with a view to the preservation of the same. There 
are 73 sections in one Act and 110 in the other. As 
to Wandsworth Common, Earl Spencer is to have 
a perpetual annuity of 250/., to be levied by the 
rates, and 1,200/. in respect of Wimbledon and 
Putney Commons. It is recited in the Acts that it 
would be of great local and public advantage if the 
commons were always kept unenclosed and unbuilt 
on, their natural aspect and state being, as far a5 
may be, preserved. The conservators are to carry 
out the provisions of the statutes and to preserve 
the natural aspect and state of the commons, and 
to that end to protect tho turf, etc. The annuities are 
to be paid out of the rates to be levied on the oc- 
cupiers of all property liable to tho same. ‘The con- 
servators are empowered to redeem the annuities 
and to raise money for that purpose, and may re- 
ceive subscriptions and donations to carry out the 
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object. The bye-laws of the conservators are to be 
confirmed by the First Commissioner of Works. For 
the purposes of enactments empowering the metro- 
politan police, the common is to be deemed a place 
of public resort, subject to the powers and duties 
of the metropolitan police in relation to public 
safety and preservation of order and protection of 
property. 

YounG Sotprers.—A return shows that 77 men 
of the 1st Battalion 4th Regiment were exempted 
from marching from Aldershot to Wimbledon with 
a flying column for the recent review, and 90 men of 
the 2nd Battalion 15th Foot. Surgeon-Major Mad- 
den, of the 4th, “recommended that the recruits 
under 19 years of age should not be taken on the 
march to Wimbledon on the 19th of July. Of these 
men ” (he reported) “ there are at present 95 in the 
regiment—viz., 36 under 18 and 59 under 19 years, 
who have never marched with a pack, and are not 
yet dismissed drill; and I am of opinion that they 
will prove an encumbrance on the line of march, 
and that their constitutions will be injured by over- 
exertion.” The matter being referred for the 
opinion of Inspector-General R. Lawson, he re- 
ported :—‘ It is far from advisable to march young 
recruits, who have never carried packs, in warm 
weather, such as the present, for the first time with 
them; many will become exhausted, and will be 
unable to accompany the column.” 

CuurcH Estates.—The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners report that the fee-simple value of the 
estates which passed into their hands belonging to 
the Bishopric of Bath and Wells is estimated at 
790,000/.; of Carlisle, 400,000/., exclusive of house 
property in the neighbourhood of London ; of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, 710,000/. ; of Ripon, 275,0001. ; of 
Peterborough, 210,0001.; Worcester, 950,0001. ; 
York, 1,060,0002.; Lincoln, 360,000/.; Norwich, 
220,0007.; Ely, 650,0001.; Chester, 475,000/.; Lich- 
field, 410,000/.—making a total of 6,510,000U. for 
these 12 sees. The estates have been for the most 
part enfranchised. In the case of the three follow- 
ing sees the fee-simple value of only a portion of the 
estates has been estimated, but the value of the 
whole approximates to the following sums :— 
Durham, 2,500,000/.; Canterbury, 1,280,000/., ex- 
clusive of house property and land in Londen and 
the neighbourhood ; Rochester, 200,0001.—making 
a total of 3,980,0007. The estates in this list are in 
course of enfranchisement. The estates of the 
following bishoprics have only recently passed to 
the Commissioners, and an approximate estimate of 
their fee-simple value cannot at the present time be 
supplied :—Hereford, London, Salisbury, Winchester, 
Exeter, Oxford, Chichester, St. Asaph. In the cases 
of the following chapters the fee-simple value of 
the estates which passed to the Commissioners has 
been estimated at the several sums set opposite to 
their names : — Southwell, 210,0002,; Carlisle, 
520,0001.; York, 425,0001.; Peterborough, 575,0001. ; 
Chester, 200,0001.; Gloucester, 770,000/.; St. 
Asaph, 23,0001.; Chichester, 430,0001.; Worcester, 
1,300,0001.; Winchester, 1,110,000/.; Bristol, 
770,000. ; Exeter, 1,170,000/. ; St. David’s, 110,0001. ; 
Llandaff, 130,000/.; Norwich, 380,000).—making a 
total of 8,123,0001. The estates comprised in this 
list have been, for the most , onfranchised. In 
the cases of the following c pters the fee-simple 
value of only a portion of the estates has been es- 
timated, but the value of the whole approximates 
to the several sums set opposite to their names :— 
Salisbury, 410,0001.; Canterbury, 950,0001., exclusive 
of house property and land in London and the neigh- 
bourhood ; Rochester, 760,0001.; Wells, 910,0002. ; 
Windsor, 1,500,0001.—making a total of 4,530, 
The estates comprised in this list are in course of 
enfranchisement. The estates of the chapters of 
Westminster, Lincoln, and Ely have only recently 
passed to the Commissioners, and an approximate 
estimate of their fee-simple value cannot at the pre- 
sent time be supplied. 

RESTORATION OF THE HoRsESHOE CLOISTERS.— 
The ancient Herseshoe Cloisters, Windsor Castle, 
at the west end of the Chapel Royal of St. George, 
erected in the reign of Henry VII., have undergone 
a thorough restoration, and great improvements in 
the interior accommodation. There has been no 
variation in the horseshoe style, but there will be a 
second archway to correspond with the one facing 
Henry VIII.’s yoeeny f to complete the fetlock. 
Many years ago these uildings were occupied by 
the minor canons of the Chapel Royal, but since 
their occupation of splendid residences in the 
Cloisters leading to the hundred steps the Horse- 
Shoe Cloisters have been made the residences of the 
lay clerks, ten in number, and the organist, at the 
north end of which is the Library, which is being 
reconstructed in every respect ; this spacious apart- 
ment is supposed to be the banqueting-hall of Henry 
t Adjoining the Library there will be an octagon 

‘urret with a dome on the top, and an oriel window 
atthe end. The Horseshoe Cloisters contain ten 
residences for the lay clerks of the Chapel; each 
rouse has three good bedrooms, 17 feet by 15, two 


dwelling-rooms, a kitchen, scullery, and other con- 
venient offices ; the rooms are 12ft. 8in. high, the 
passages are paved with Goodwin’s red and black 
tiles. The building is in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and herring-bone brickwork. On the north 
wall, overlooking Thames Street, the buildings are 
to be reconstructed for the use of the schoolmaster, 
matron, and the choristers. The restoration will 
cost upwards of 20,000/., at the expense of the dean 
and canons of the Chapel Royal. The extensive 
works commenced eighteen months ago are being 
carried out by Messrs. Field, Pool, and Sons, of 
Westminster, the architect being Mr. Gilbert Scott. 
These buildings will not be completed before Christ- 
mas, but were now partially occupied by the lay 
clerks. The grand west entrance to St. George’s 
Chapel, in consequence of the lowering of the 
ground, will have several steps to be added, which 
will contribute greatly to the appearance of it, 








PASSEE, 

We have borrowed in our social conversation a 
foreign word, applicable to no foreign thing or state 
of things, and we use it with wholesale and pro- 
scriptive audacity in relation to every unmarried 
woman in society whose face has lost any of the lustre 
of its earlier years. 

Yes, she is pretty, we say; sho dresses well; 
talented too, and agreeable; but then she is a little 
passée. With that Beauty shrugs her shoulders, en- 
tirely oblivious of the time when her turn shall come 
to be pushed aside, and Youth and Guilelessuess shall 
put their heads together and whisper the same shock- 
ing word as she goes by. 

It seems to us that few words are used with so 
much vulgarity in the usage as this one—a vulgarity 
that, if it does not imply the gratification of the 
grosser senses to be the end and aim of all things, 
does imply the pre-eminence of the flesh, indeed, 
above all things. 

She is passée. Past what? Past her bloom? 
Is bloom, then, allthat there is to live for, that she 
is to be characterized in life solely with reference to 
it? Is it the object of one side of society merely to 
display the bloom, and of the other to admire it? 
Do we, then, reduce our drawing-rooms to the level 
of a Georgian girl-market, and count out of life every- 
thing but the supple contour, the flower-like skin, 
the creamy shoulder, the plump cheek ? 

Certainly one would think so when listening to the 
thoughtless sneer that the word contains. We say 
that our friend is passée. Is she past her intelligence, 
her good nature, her power of entertainment, her 
wit, her usefulness generally? On the contrary, she 
has usually but just attained the greater part of them. 
She has but just attained experience enough to enable 
her to comprehend and join in conversation above the 
mediocrity of gossip and titter and compliment. 

Her gaiety is not mere giggling, but there is in it 
something of the flash of encountering intellects. 
She has discretion enough to be silent, and know- 
ledge enough to speak on occasion; no longer raw, 
or shy, or painfully self-conscious, her manners have 
a charm of ease that gives ease to all around her. 

If she has accomplishments they are practised and 
mature, and you are spared, for instance, the familiar 
horror of a school-girl’s music. If she has not the 
rosy loveliness of her youth she has a knowledge of 
the arts of the toilet that makes her dress pexfect 
and herself an attractive object ; in fact, she has only 
just become capable of enjoying and giving enjoy- 
ment in society ; and, so far fromthe young idiots 
who call her passée having any right to slurs in her 
regard, it is she who should be herself an arbiter of 
society, and have authority to pronounce whether or 
not they are in any sense fit to enter its charmed 
circles, 

We do not wish to undervalue the element of inno- 
cence and freshness which the young bring, or are 
supposed to bring with them; but we maintain that 
the virtue of years, with their knowledge of the 
world we live in, and their preparation for the world 
we hope to live in—their wisdom, their grace, and 
their charity—are of at least equal value, and deserve 
equal recognition in the places where men and women 
meet together. 

We protest against the curving of the “ contume- 
lious lip ”’ over the claims to courtesy and considera- 
tion of the woman beyond her girlhood; and we 
would beg to remind those who so flippantly deal her 
doom that the chosen companion of the great men of 
history, thefriend, the lover, the one whom they have 
sought to enliven their hours and give rest to ener- 
gies wearied with work, has not been the buxom 
belle with “all her blushing honours thick upon 
her,” but, on'the contrary, the object of their dread 
and their contempt, the passée girl. H. B. 





New Oyster Beps.—A rather extensive bed of 





oysters has been discovered. says the Cambrian. 





between Old Castle Head and Stacpole Head, on 
the South Pembrokeshire coast, about eight miles 
distant from Tenby. The discovery was made by 
some Jersey vessels, and the bed extends for about 
six miles in length, the oyster being large, resem- 
bling the celebrated Caldy-bed oyster. A large 
number of vessels and boats have been dredging 
the ground since the discovery, and the take of 
some of them has been unusually large. 











A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN, 


THE beach ‘was swarming with figures. Down 
from the road dashed carriage after carriage, bowling 
across the smooth sands, while their occupants lazily 
looked out towards the bathers plunging in the surf, 
or down upon the hundred promenaders upon the 
beach. 

It was August—it was nearly noon, and West- 
bourne had sent out its devotees to the water. The 
rising tide crept up the sands, but the crowd had not 
yet begun to disperse. 

Down the hill that led to the beach came, slowly, 
two ladies on horseback. Though there were two of 
them, it was rare for but one of them to attract more 
than a passing glance. Upon Virginia Legare was 
bestowed the wondering, the admiring, or the envious 
looks, They had come to Westbourne the day be- 
fore, but already nearly every one had discovered 
who they were—Mrs. Legare and her cousin, Miss 
Randolph, from London. 

They rode slowly along through the parting com- 
pany, Miss Randolph looking with interested eyes 
over the different groups, while her companion’s gaze 
wandered out upon the water which gleamed in the 
golden sunlight. 

How can I, with mere cold, meagre words, picture 
to you that woman's face as I first saw it that day ? 
And not her face alone—her figure, her hands, the 
very horse she sat on, appeared endowed with some 
powerful enchantment. 

That form was slender, every movement full of a 
supple grace, her quietness suggesting every pose of 
beauty. She was dressed very plainly, in a black 
riding-habit and black hat, the latter slightly pushed 
back from her forehead, as if it made her head too 
warm. 

I believe I took in at the first look all the details of 
her personal appearance—that I saw as plainly then as 
afterwards the contour of her face, the colour of her 
eyes. 

"ier forehead was not high but broad, and per- 
ceivably largely developed over the brows, where 
phrenologists say the perceptive faculties lie. 

Her straight, dark eyebrows were pencilled softly 
over eyes of deep darkness—humid eyes of sweet- 
ness, yet possessing something that betrayed the 
power of fire and flash. It was an ordinary nose, 
but not an ordinary mouth. ‘The full crimson of the 
lips told of such mobile power, such smiles, such 
curves, which only bordered upon a voluptuousness 
that was more refined than that word usually ex- 
presses. Now, as I saw her face in repose, I felt all 
that I have said to be true; later I learned its truth 
by heart. 

The hand in which she held the reins was covered 
with a dark gauntlet ; the other, ungloved, white and 
ringless, hung by the horse's side. That snow-white 
animal stepped daintily, knowing the burden he bore. 
I did not then notice her companion at all; I did not 
even see her. 

“ Certainly, it’s rather amusing,” said my compa: 





nion. 

Without taking my eyes from the equestrienne, 1 
said: 

“T don’t in the least understand you.” 

“Oh, no; of course not,” replied he, with a laugh, 
taking his cigar from his mouth as he spoke. “ but 
I referred to the interesting fact that it is impossible 
for any man to see that woman without blazing up 
into admiration, as you are so evidently doing.” 

The words were slightly irritating, but I concealed 
the annoyauce I felt, aud returned: 

“Then I am only worshipping at a universal 
shrine ?” 

* Precisely.” 

“ Well, who is she?” 

The two horsewomen had stopped by a group of 
three ladies who were about to enter some bath 
ing-machines to equip for the water. The lady 
was talking, smiling slightly as she spoke. I was too 
distant to hear her voice, but I saw the play of face, 
the slight gesture she made as she said something. 
Many women might have done the same thiung—no 
one could have done it as she did. 

“ She is Mrs. Legare from London, Manchester, or 
Liverpool, just as you please. She is in all of those 
cities often.” 

“ Mrs. Legare!" I said, with involuntary accent on 
the title 
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is a widow. Three years ago she married a sprightly 
fellow of sixty, who was good enough to go off during 
the first year of their marriage, leaving her several 
thousand pounds with which to purchase mourning. 
You don’t find every man of sixty so accommodating.” 

The glamour of her presence was already before my 
eyes, and Shaw's flippant narrative did not have the 
effect upon me which it otherwise weuld, 

“ What made her marry him?” Lasked, innocently, 
thinking perhaps it was a sacrifice to father or 
mother. 

“Bless you!” exclaimed Shaw ; “ what's the mat- 
ter with you? Haven’t I told you? Money.” 

“ Money for herself or her parents ?”’ J persisted. 

“For herself. She had no parents living. She 
wanted old Legare’s fortune and position, and she 
liad them both,” 

“Do you know her? Are you acquainted with 
her ?” I inquired. 

“ A little. Of course I’ve proposed to her. No man 
ever knew hee a month without doing that, fondly 


thinking that he was the man whom she could love.” 
Shaw struck a pebble fiercely with his boot heel. 
“Yon wish to tell me that she is a flirt ?” I asked, 


cynically, thinking that here was the reason for my 
friend's tone as he talked of her. 

“I only wished to tell you that she is the most 
beautiful woman at present in society,” he replied. 
Then, after a moment’s pause, he added, “I don’t say 
it's her fault that every man she knows for the first 
few weeks always thinks it is for him she smiles, for 
him that voice murmurs in such masic. I expectit’s 
our confounded stupidity, and we get paid for it. 
Some of us remember her voice so well that all other 
voices sound tame to us. ‘That’s our fault, too. Re- 
meniber it when you hear her speak.” 

He turned and walked away as I had commenced 
to say to him: 

“Don’t warn me. I shall not hear her.” 

He walked up the beach, and I strolled farther 
on, leaving Mrs. Legare and the company behind 
me. ‘The ladies with whom she had been talking 
had gone down into the water, and she sat looking 
at them. I lay down within the shadow of a rock, 
my hat drawn over my eyes, lazily thinking of all 
that my friend had just been telling me. 

After a few moments I heard the sound of horses’ 
hoofs on the damp sand. Almost immediately they 
were opposite me, and I heard an exclamation of 
alarm in a woman’s voice, 

I sprang to my feet, and saw Mrs. Legare’s horse 
shy and rear violently. I do not know but my own 
motionless figure might have frightened him ; it was 
evident that something had done so. 

He was but a yard or two from me, and the next 
moment I had grasped him by the bridle, and he was 
pulling and stamping impatiently. 

I glanced up at the lady, and her colourless face, 
white from weakness, not fear, I fancied, alarmed me 
80 that I feared she would fall from the saddle. Upon 
the impulse of the instant I stepped to her side, still 
holding the bridle in one hand, and held up one arm, 
saying: 

“Let me assist you.” 

She slipped from the saddle, resting for one swift 
second upon my arm—in that fleeting space of time 
I felt the breath from her parted, now pale lips—the 
throb of her heart as it beat quickly and heavily. 

She sat down on the sand, and Miss Randolph, 
jumping agilely from her horse, hastened to her side. 

“ You are ill, Margaret,” she said, anxiously, kneel- 
ing by her cousin, 

As soon as she spoke I knew it was she, not Mrs. 
Legare who had uttered the exclamation of fear 

“A little ill,” was the low reply, “ or I should not 
have allowed the horse to conquer me thus.” 

I did net wonder that Shaw, that all who had heard 
it, remembered her voice. It was like nothing I ever 
heard. Ican but say something of what it was by 
writing that it suggested beauty of an indescribable 
kind—that vague, sentient beauty—of warm nights, 
of languid flower-breaths, of summer moons in purple 
skies, of a life through which should pulsate a soft, 
thrilling, epicurean happiness. 

The horse was still angry and impatient, and I 
stood holding him, and furtively watching the two 
ladies, or rather Mrs. Legare alone, for I only saw 
that her cousin was dark, that she had a quiet air of 
pride and self-reliance. Miss Randolph noticed my 
anxious look, and said: 

“ Itis only a temporary weakness to which she is 
subject.” 

“But it is extremely humiliating to me,” interposed 
Mrs. Legare, rising slowly as she spoke. “I think I 
will resume my ride. I am better now.” 

_ ‘The manner in which she spoke precluded the pos- 
sibility of objecting, low and musical though the 
words were. She put her foot in my hand and sprang 
to the saddle, the colour coming to her cheeks as she 
#athered up the reins. 


‘ 
“Oh, yes; but don’t let that dishearten yon. She 





When I had assisted Miss Randolph, Mrs. Legare 
turned for the first time to me. She leaned down 
and held out her hand to me with the charming, 
frank grace which is so rare. Beneath her eyes, be- 
neath the strange seductive beauty of that smile, I 
felt my heart beating in that new ecstasy which is 
both hope and pain. Instead of thanking me, she 
said: 

* You will tell me your name ?” 

“ Carl Koonig.” 

“ You have confirmed a suspicion of mine.’’ 

She had withdrawn her hand, and was leaning it 
on the pommel, looking down at me, smiliugly. 

“ What was that?” I asked. 

** I thought you were German.” 

“ You were right. I was born in Germany, but 
almost all my \ife has been spent here. 1! feel likean 
Englishman.” 

“Are you not a musician?” she asked, with a 
simple appearance of interest that had its effect upon 


“Ah! then you are Keenig the pianist,” she ex- 
claimed, in that sweet, intoxicatingly sweet, voice. 

“You have guessed it,” L replied, unconsciously, 
feeling in her tone and manner a subtle flattery—a 
draught that I drank unwittingly. 

“hen perhaps you will permit me tobe still more 
grateful than your service this morning has made 
me ?’’ she said, interrogatively. 

** You may command me,” I said, eagerly. 

“Nay, I aska favour. You will call and play to 
me ?” 

“It will give me pleasure to do so,” I replied. 

“Come to the Victoria Hotel and ask for Mrs. Le- 
gare,” 

She bowed, I lifted my hat, and the two rode 
away. 

Miss Randolph had listened quietly to our talk— 
did I fancy, or did I really see upon her face, as she 
turned her horse, a smile of amusement, not un- 
mingled with contempt? I certainly thought I saw 
such a look, and it recalled with a feeling of resent- 
ment all that Shaw had just said. 

“It is false!” I said to myself. “ The woman 
must be jealous of the attention Mre. Legare re- 
ceives.” 

Yet I had to acknowledge that Miss Randolph did 
not look as if she were subject to such narrow- 
minded and unworthy thoughts. Foolishly, irritat- 
ingly, that look lingered with me; it was present 
in all my thoughts of the fascinating woman - to 
whom I had rendered that trifling service. But 
when I again saw her every hope and thought save 
that connected with herself melted into nothing. 

The next evening 1 was sauntering slowly along 
on my way to the hotel to call upon her, when sud- 
denly Shaw left a knot of gentlemen and came and 
put his arm through mine. 

“Do you want to know what those fellows were 
saying ?” he asked, looking gravely at me. 

“ ] don’t know as I particularly care,” I responded, 
beginning immediately to be angry. 

“It concerns you,” he said, with malicious good 
nature. ‘They were discussing the little interview 
you had with Mrs. Legare, yesterday, on the beach. 
It is well known that, for the last fortnight, a Cuban 
gentleman has been most favoured. Well, they were 
betting champagne suppers that you would supplant 
him, Some are for the Cuban, but the majority are 
for you. Flattering, is it not? But you have 
such a grand air with your curly, yellow hair and 
beard,” 

“ Confound them!” I said, forcibly. “ Why are you 
bound to annoy me, Shaw?” 

“Let me drop jesting,” he said, with sudden 
seriousness. “It won't do any good te warn you, 
but listen, Carl—I never spoke more earnestly in my 
life. You are already half infatuated with that wo- 
man—and you aré such a deadly-in-earnest fellow, 
I tell you she cannot love—that sbe will lure you to 
death—that she will draw from yon, little by little, 
all your purest hopes, and secret aspirations, the 
most dear and hidden of your thoughts—that she 
will wind herself into your soul. ‘hen you will 
awake—you will struggle to believe she is not false 
—and afterwards you will believe all women as un- 
true, as heartless as she.” 

We had reached the hotel, and stopped at its steps. 

“T know your good will in thus speaking,” I said, 
half shivering, asif a cold wind had stricken me, “ but 
I am not in love with Mrs. Legare, neither has she 
marked me out fora victim, It is the sheerest folly 
to suppose that she has.” 

As I ceased speaking I glanced up at the wide en- 
trance to the hotel, and I saw approaching along the 
hall Mrs. Legare and a dark, handsome, swarthy man, 
who was eagerly talking to her. They turned into 
the parlour without seeing us, 

Shaw looked at them without speaking, and walked 
away, leaving me to enter. 


Shall I confess to experiencing an emotion of 
jealous anger as I saw them? I had begun my 
eareer of folly, and I may as well tell everything. [ 
was shown into the parlour and greeted with a quiet 
cordiality, a friendliness that soothed my irritated 
nerves, 

Mrs. Legare was sitting by herself on a sofa, tho 
Cuban was standing at a window near her. At 
the end of the long room were several ladies aud 
gentlemen whom I did not notice. 

She rose and came forward, touched my hand with 
her warm, soft fingers, said some trifling word that 
from her lips had a charm and a grace. 

It was curious how instantly L felt my best self 
with her; that is, so far as outward appearances 
went. I was conscious of a power of conversation, 
of repartee, of appreciation that. I had never felt in 
the society of another. 

She turned to the gentleman and said: 

“Mr. Castello, you will be pleased to know Mr. 
Kenig. You were speaking of him the other night,” 

Castello, notwithstanding her words, did not ap. 
pear particularly pleased to see me. He looked at 
me with gloomy eyes, and bowed very slightly in- 
deed, stood a moment, uttered some commonplace, 
then walked away, leaving me virtually alone with 
Mrs. Legare. One glance from her eyes, one smile 
from her lips, had swept away all that Shaw had. been 
saying. 

There is nothing I can tell of that evening— 
nothing of that women’s charm can be put into 
words, Usually I had not cared for ladies’ society 
—now, for the first time, I was bewillered and en- 
chanted. 

I played two little simple pieces to her—played 
with all the fervour the music and her presence in- 
spired in me. She sat near the piano, her head rest- 
ing on her hand, her eyes shaded. Her expressive 
lips grew sadder and sweeter as I played, and when 
I had finished she remained motionless for a moment, 
then looked up with tears swimming in her eyes, and 
said, in a low tone: 

“You have done what no music has ever accom- 
plished for me before—you have brought back, for 
one moment, the innocence of my childhood.” 

That was all she said about my music ; but nothing 
I had ever heard affected me as those few words did. 
The delight, the intoxication that thrilled through my 
veins was as new as it was puissant. 

I had stayed as long as I dared, had already tres- 
passed upon the limits of a first call, and I rose to go. 
Saying my farewells to Mrs. Legare, I happened to 
see, standing at the table not far off, a figure which 1 
recognized as Miss Randolph. She was. looking at 
me with a serious, penetrating gaze that might have 
seen into my soul. She dropped her eyes instantly, 
and moved away, and I forgot her louk after the first 
surprise it gave me. 

1 will not attempt to describe the days that fol- 
lowed—only from a few will I transcribe the burning 
characters they wrote upon my life. 

If I did not love Mrs. Legure, I felt for her some- 
thing which I thought was love, though it had norest 
nor peace in it. In her presence I was like a map 
drunk with rare wine ; when away from her I knew 
all the torments of doubt, jealousy, hope, and despair. 
The eyes that gave me happiness did not give me 
the foundation B <A telleredlers, ery 

I had spoken no words of love, but she was not 
one to mistake my face, my very apparent devotion. 
It was already tlie first of September, but she still 
remained at Westbourne, and I had sacrificed several 
offers of engagements to remain.also. Castello had 
been gone a fortnight, to my great relief, and appa- 
rently not to Mrs, Legare’s sorrow. My childish 
ideas of Spaniards and Cubans were revived by him, 
and sometimes I was even weak enongh to shudder 
when I met his glance, there was such deadly vin- 
dictiveness in his eyes. 

A slender moon was sinking in the pure amethyst 
of the sky, and from over the sea breathed that mild, 
sweet breath of ocean whieh has made the air of 
Westbourne so celebrated. 

I was walking on the beach with Mrs, Legare, too 
vividly conscious that her hand touched my arm, and 
that the fragrance of her breath was in the air. Try 
as hard as I might I knew that I could not long re- 
strain the passionate declaration that was throbbing 
in my breast for utterance. 

A silence inexpressibly sweet had fallen upon me. 
I did not care to break it, and she walked by my side 
with downcast eyes, and over her face was spread & 
veil of voluptuous sadness that made her look like ® 
dream of Eastern beauty. 

The subdued roll of a carriage upon the sand 
sounded behind us, and the’ next moment it had 
stopped, and two ladies, leaning forward to greet 
Mrs. Legare, congratulated themselves en their good 
fortune in finding ler. 

A violent expletive rose to my lips, but fortu- 








nately I did not utter it. 
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“They had been looking all the evening for Mrs. 
Legare; and now indeed she must come with 
them, to go to Mr. Yates’s country seat. This gen- 
tleman would excuse her?” 

I bowed my acquiescence. Mrs, Legare hesitated 
for a moment, glanced at me, and said, in an under- 
tone: 

“ You see I cannot well refuse ; besides, I have pro- 
mised to go with them. Good night.” 

“Good night. May I see you to-morrow?” 

One full glance from her eyes that left me wretched 
at her absence, and she eutered the carriage aud was 
driven away. 

I turned and walked leisurely back towards the 
road. Half-way there I met Miss Randolph, walk- 
ing alone on the sands, She bowed to me, and 
seemed to half hesitate, as if she would speak, but 
she went on. The next moment a voice at my side 
said, in low tones: 

“Mr. Keenig, can you give me a few moments’ 
interview ?” 

I turned in surprise, and saw that it was Miss 
Randolph, who had come back and thus addressed 
me. I said: 

“Certainly I will,” with a very astonished face. 

We walked along together. 

She was looking towards the water, evidently 
troubled and embarrassed as to the manner in which 
she should address me. At last she said: 

“It is so delicate a subject upon which I wish to 
speak that I am ata loss what tosay. However, I 
will speak plainly, for Iam persuaded it is my duty 
todo so. Were you like the other admirers who 
have fluttered about my cousin I should not care to 
speak. Neither their lives nor their hearts are per- 
manently affected.” 

A moment’s pause, then she looked at me aud 
said : 

‘* You are deeply interested in Mrs, Legare?” 

“Tam,” I replied, without thinking of equivocating 
or evading. 

There was something too truthful in this girl’s 
face and manner to permit a doubt of her sincerity, 
or to allow of deceiving her in the least. 

“T cannot explain,” she said, rapidly. “ If I could 
I need not make use of so many words. Is it asking 
too much that you will listen to me when I say that 
Mrs. Legare is deceiving you as she is deceiving 
others ?” 

I paused in my walk and she stopped also. In that 
dusky light we looked at each other for an instant 

“Do you know what Mrs. Legare’s power over a 
man may be?” I asked, with sudden impulse. 

“T have known my cousin for ten years,’”’ she re- 
plied. “If observation can tell anything, I know.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Observation is not experience,” I finally said. 
“ Miss Randolph, I love your cousin. I shall ask her 
to be my wife.” 

She looked as if she had expected this, though she 
might have hoped differently. 

“Whatever happens,” she said, “ you will know 
that I speke in all kindness and sincerity of purpose.” 

She walked hurriedly away, leaving me terribly 
depressed and unhappy. Shaw's talk, earnest 
o— it had been, had not affected me as this had 

one. 

I was chilled and desponding, but every thought 
of Mrs. Legare, every memory of her, flamed through 
my frame with all the power of the despotic passion 
she had 5 as Au insane man might as well be 
warned as J, 

I wandered beneath the kindly moon beams until 
almost midnight. The night was more soothing and 
friendly than anything else. 

Ou my way to my room I went by the hotel where 
Mrs, Legare was stopping. Music stole through the 
open windows, and I saw the figures of the guests 
floating through the measures of a waltz. 

I walked up the approach without thiuking whether 
I should enter or not. As I reached the piazza I saw 
at the end of it, where it ran along the side of the 
house, in the deep shadow of trees and shrubbery, a 
figure leaning over the railing. Without seeing her 
distinctly enough to know, still I felt sure that it 
was Mrs. Legare, and I walked directly to her side. 

_She greeted me without surprise. There was an 
air of languor, of regret, about. her that precipitated 
the words I said. I held her hand in mine, I pressed 
it to the wild pulsations of my heart ; with vehement 
ae I poured forth all the intense feeling of my 
ife, 


Ido not know what I said—my words dropped like 
fire from my lips. _I looked at her with entreating 
eyes. Wasit a flash of exultation that swept across 
her face? Whatever it was, 1 thought it was min- 
gled with some real feeling. Blinded as I was, I 
could not be mistaken in the expression of her eyes 
48 she lifted them to my face. They were tender, 
melting. Her forehead drooped until for one bliss- 


I heard without noticing a faiut clicking sound in 
the shrubbery near. Mrs. Legare lifted her head 
quickly, and the next instant I felt a stinging pain. I 
grew faintand blind, but not so faint but that I felt 
the warm touch of Mrs. Legare’s arms round my 
neck, her breath upon my face. 

I lay motionless upon the floor of the piazza, my 
head in Mrs, Legare’s lap. I heard as in adream the 
exclamations of the people who rushed out of the 
hotel, Then, like the voice of doom, I heard, in Cas- 
tello’s tones : 

“He has met his punishment! She is my wife!” 

Then I swooned in truth. I thought I fell deep 
in an unfathomable well, where was no light and no 
hope. I did not know anything, but throughout that 
long insensibility, and the raging fever that followed 
it, 1 seemed always to have with me those words : 

“She is my wife,” 

Often I felt again the touch, and thought that all 
but that had been a horrible dream. 

When finally I began to grow convalescent my 
friends hastened to call on me; but I was so mor- 
bidly sensitive that I would receive no one. In those 
lonely days when I' walked feebly back and forth in 
my room there commenced the slow death of the 
passion that had grown so suddenly and strong. When 
once I had hopelessly lost my respect for her I could 
not long be moved at thought of her wonderful charms 
of face, and voice, and manner. I knew and felt that 
she was false, and, mercifuily, all else that she had 
inspired vanished slawly from me. 

It was November. I had been out to walk for the 
first time. All the fashiopables had fled, and I was 
glad that I encountered no one that I knew. 

I was sitting in my lounging-chair, out of breath, 
but already invigorated, when I heard a voice at the 
door, saying to the servant : 

“Pshaw! I know he’ll see me. I’m going in.” 

Shaw pushed by the man and came up to me, took 
my hand with unusual gentleness, and looked with 
moistened eyes at me. He sat down, saying : 

“ You are rather white, but there’s a mighty pro- 
mise of health in your face.” 

“T am getting on bravely,” I said, already wishing 
he’d break the long silence concerning affairs outside 
of my chamber. 

I think he saw the wish in my face, for after a 
rattling conversation about indifferent matters he 
asked : 

“Do you want to hear any news I can tell you?” 

I bowed affirmatively. 

“ Have you really recovered from that folly?” 

‘* Whatever I feel,” I said, “nothing you can say 
will harm me; for I despise that woman. I have 
had time for réflection, and a shock to set me think- 
ing. I had believed her to be unmarried, when sud- 
denly I was shot by her husband. You can imagine 
what a different sensation I should have had had it 
been a rival lover.” 

“T think you are safe from a broken heart. For 
all that you will be shocked,” responded Shaw. 
“ Castello and his wife sailed for Havanah a fortnight 
ago.” 

SWhy did he keep pausing ? 

“Go on,” I said, impatiéntly. “ Did the captain 
fall in love with her?” 

“T don’t know. The steamer was burned, and all 
on board were lost !”” 

My heart gave so violent abound that for an in- 


stant I was suffocated. I leaned back helplessly in 
my chair. 

Shaw rose in alarm, handing me a glass of wine, 
saying: 


“JT was imprudent. You are weaker than I 
thought you were.” 

“No, no—it isover. I might as well know it now. 
She was notsaved?” 

“‘She died—she and her husband.” 

After a long pause I said: 

“We can forgive the dead, can we not ?” 

For answer he pressed my hand hardin both his own. 

“ It seems to have been only a whim—her old de- 
sire for the unobstructed admiration to which she was 
accustom! t made her impose secrecy upon her 
husband for the first few weeks of their marriage. 
She had been married to Castello but a fortnight 
when they came here I believe. He was immensely 
rich I heard. You may be sure there was a nice 
gossip here while you were unconscious of it all.” 
It is ten years since then, and I look back with a 
smile of wonderment at myself; but it was all ter- 
ribly real to me then. 
I again met Miss Randolph. It is she and she 
alone whom I loved, I am happy, I vainly regret 
nothing ; for in the inexhaustible mutual love we 
bear each other my wife and I journey on in un- 
speakable peace and content. OC. H. 





Tue GRAVE oF THE INFANT PRINcE.—In the 





ful instant it touched my shoulder. 


pretty little churchyard of St. Mary Magdalen, 


Sandringham, immediately under the chancel win- 
dow, is the grave of the infant prince who died at 
Easter. A beautiful. white marble cross, with the 
text, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” stands at the head of the grave, having 
been placed there only the day before our visit. In 
the midst of the square piece of ground, ona smaller 
scale on the same principle as that of the L’Estranges’ 
grave at Hunstanton, which is surrounded by a rail- 
ing of an ecclesiastical device, is an oval-shaped 
marble tomb with a cross longthways. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a more peaceful spot in which any 
could await the morning of the Resurrection. The 
internal arrangements of the church are very cor- 
rect, and the candlesticks on the altar, presented by 
the princess, stand on either side of a cross covered 
with flowers. 





THE HYPOORITICAL SMILE, 
“A man may smile and smile, and be a villain.” 
Shakes eare, 

Beware of the man or woman with a fixed smile. 
Trust the most hideons scowler before the being 
who goes about with an angelic grin carefully ex- 
hibited to all eyes, under any and every circum- 
stance. It is not natural to smile perpetually, and 
no one ever assumes a mask without being conscious 
of a necessity for concealinent. 

Don’t misunderstand me, There are young wo- 
men, and a few old men, who break out into smiles 
whenever they speak. These are not the people I 
mean. The smile of which I warn you is a motion- 
less, hypocritical, fixed expression, which I have scen 
worn during a silent three hours’ journey by rail, 
without the slightest alteration—that sort of smile 
which much misguided lady artists present upon 
their canvas when they delineate martyrs, saints and 
angels. The “portrait of a lady” has a different 
smile—the fashion-plate simper—which, though 
semi-idiotic, is not dangerous. 

Persons of no penetration allude to the chronic 
smiles as ‘‘ so sweet,”’ and any one capable of hold- 
ing the muscles of the face under cortrol is gene- 
rally able to squeal sweetly, to move quietly, and to 
use choice language and measured tones in moments 
of the greatest excitement, and so can always placea 
better man or woman at great disadvantage, and ap- 
pear injured and innocent when actually most guilty. 

We generally have little choice as to our intro- 
duction to any one, in this our native land. But if 
you can avoid being “ made known”’ toany woman 
whom you find smiling like a carved alligator with- 
out the slightest cause, under the trying circum- 
stances of a call of ceremony, I advise you to do so. 
People are sometimes nefariously hustled out of the 
world; and if ever it is your lot to be so, I am for- 
tune-teller enough to tell you that it will be by a 
person of the carved-smile order. 

Such a woman is capable of dropping arsenic into 
any one’s tea, with ‘‘ Another lump of sugar, love ?’”’ 
or of gradually getting rid of you, if you stood in 
the way of a lover or a legacy, in a series of very 
sociable slow-poison lunch parties—yes, and of 
going to your funeral, with a black-bordered pocket. 
handkerchief in hand, to weep over your remains 
afterward. 

She may not go to such lengths, it is true, having 
no motive ; but, having noruth, your husband, your 
suitor, your friend, or your character, aro never 
safe if she has it in her power to smile them away 
from you. M. K. D. 





ArT-EXHIBITION AT CONSTANTINOPLE. — A 
scheme is on foot for holding a native Exhibition at 
Constantinople next autumn. It is said to be 
favourably entertained by the Grand Vizier. 

Donna IsABELLA.—The Ex-Queen of Spain, 
Donna Isabella, and her children, are about to re- 
turn to the hotel they recently occupied in tho 
Avenue du Roi de Rome, in Paris. 

Dr. LivInGsTONE ANTICIPATING DgaTH.—Mr. 
Holden, Rochdale, sends a copy of one of the last 
letters written by Dr. Livingstone himself to Sir 
Thomas Maclear, of Cape Town, in which occurs a 
pas expressing presentiment of his death. It 
is as follows:—‘ Dr. Kirk, Iam sorry to say, will 
soon leave us, and I suppose I shall die in these up- 
lands, and somebody else will carry out the plans IE 
have longed to put into practice. I have been think- 
ing a great deal since the departure of my beloved 
one about the regions whither she has gone, and 
imagine, from the manner the Bible describes it, we 
have too much mockery in ovr ideis. There 
will be work there as well as here, and possibly 
not such a vast difference in our being as is (x. 
pected ; buta short time there will give more in- 
sight than a thousand musings. We shall see Him 
by whose inexpressible love and mercy we got there, 
all whom we loved and all the lovable. I can sym- 
pathize more fully with you than I did before. I 
work with as much vigour as I can, and mean to do 
so till the change comes; but the prospect of a 





home is all dispelled.” 
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GEMS OF MELODY. 
Arranged from the opera score as a 


“IL BARBIERE. Piano! Pianissimo!! Petit Divertimento by 
M sssninaa L. BURROWES. 
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LAMP STAND, ORNAMENTS 
FOR HANDKERCHIEFS, WOOLLEN CROCHET 
COLLAR, &c., &c. 


LAMP STAND.—No, 1. 

In the illustration only part of the desi 
V’urple reps is the material used. The diamonds are 
formed by black satin ribbon; the small squares are 
of black velvet worked with straw-coloured silk. Use 
sewing silk for the thinner part of the design, and 
floss silk for the thicker ornamentation. This stand 
should be trimmed all round with gold-coloured silk 
iripge. 


ORNAMENTAL INITIALS FOR POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS.—Nos, 2 & 3. 
(Evans's Embroidery Cotton.) 

‘! nESE initials are worked on batiste or fine linen. 
Use embroidery cotton, and, after close examination 





of the illustrations, proceed to the work, executing it |} 


in flat stitch and stem stitch. 
WOOLLEN CROCHET COLLAR.—No. 4. 

Ser on in white lambswool 108 stitches for the first 
row, 1 long st, 1 ch for the next row, 1 single st 
round the next ch, 1 half Jong st in the follow- 
ing space, which will form aloop. The collar con- 
sists of six similar rows. Progressing from the 4th 
row, observe to add 1 st to the round and to work 5 
long st. In order to give tho desired effect add 1 ch 
in the long st row ; also continue to work 5 long st. 
‘hen on the wrong side work round the st of the 
second row, and proceed according to illustration 
with long st and the loops. ‘I'heso directions apply 
to the collar ends. A row of loops trim the upper 
rim of the collar. Secure the collar round the throat 
by means of a red sarcenet bow. 





FASHIONS. 

BonNETsS are extremely small. They are little 
more than a small turned-up head-dress, under which 
the chignon still protrudes, though this is less ample 
tlan formerly, for the most marked feature of the 
present time is diminution—the reduction of size and 


UXkNAMENTAL INITIAL FoR HANDKERCHIEF.—No. 2. 


exaggeration. 
head, where its edge crushes, and is covered by one 


In front the bonnet rests flatly on the 


cr more ruches of illusion, blonde, or lace. A great 
many bonnets are seen of black straw trimmed with 
black silk ribbons, black lace ruches, and bright-co- 
loured flowers. White straw bonnets are generally 
trimmed with ribbons and feathers of two shades of 
the same colour—light and dark violet, blue, green, 
pink, ete. Round hats are still much worn, and for 
these there is no settled fashion ; some are seen very 
high, and affecting the shape of a turban, while others, 
ou the contrary, are entirely flat. But in any case 
the rim is very small, so that these hats, which 


is shown. ! 


is 





| woollen stuff intersected with black lines forming 
| squares, as in the white; but these two styles are 
| almost the only ones seen. 
Very pretty satin-striped alpacas are also in pre- 
paration. ‘These will be trimmed with bands made 
of the satin stripes, and set on diagonally and in 
ruches. These fabrics resemble the Algerian stuffs, 
which were of wool, with stripes of the same colour, 
| but satin faced. 
Elderly persons at last see themselves exempted 
| from the necessity of strictly conforming to the 
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Lamp Stanp.—No. 1. 


fashion. They wear dresses without over skirts, mo- 
derately short, moderately pleated and gathered, and 
trimmed with one or two flounces. ‘Then over these 
dresses, which are without drapery, without panier, 
and without any of the trimming hitherto deemed 
indispensable, they wear simple paletots of black silk 
or cashmere, or, if suitable to the season, their India 
shawls, which seem to be coming again in vogue. 
For the country, white muslin dresses in the fol- 
lowing style will be much worn both by young mar- 
ried and unmarried ladies: Under skirt trimmed with 
a flounce set on with a heading and hemmed on each 
side, with bright coloured ribbon run through both 


| hems. Over skirt shorter than the preceding, and 


trimmed with a similar narrower flounce, Casaque 
waist like the over skirt, but trimmed with a flounce 
still narrower. There is no belt, but on each side of 
the over skirt is set a ribbon, the shorter end of 
which is over and the longer end under the skirt. 
The ends are then tied together so as to raise the 
skirt a little, and form a large bow on each side. A 
bow of the same ribbon is set on the front of the 
waist. 

Many dresses are also being made of straw-coloured 
and écru foulard, trimmed with three rows of guipure 
set one above the other, and overlapping each other 
half their width. The first row of guipure is black, 
the second écru, and the third black. All three are 
















































were invented in the first place to keep off the sun,_ 
io uot shade the face at all, and are not the least 
protection, 

Vor rainy weather and travelling costumes there 
wre white woollen fabrics, with broad black lines 
forming large squares. The whole dress is inter- 
~ected with bias folds arranged so as to cut the squares | 
to lozenges. ‘These costumes are composed of a | 
»kirt and polonaise of the same material, to which is 
wided a medium-sized pelerine or cape, also of the 
“sue material, and lined with thin red, blue, or violet 
Usnnel, which is thrown across the arm or carried in 
, to provide against changes of the tempera- | 
The same dresses are also made of brown | 


& strap, 
ture, 





WooLten Crocuet Cottar.—No. 4. 


gathered, and the blending produces the effect of a 


| ruche. White guipure is sometimes substituted for 
| écru in the combination. 





Tne Crown Lanps.—The evidence given before 
the House of Commons Select Committee on the ap- 
propriation of the land reclaimed from the Thames 
between Whitehall Gardens and Whitehall Place ex- 
plains what are the rights of the Crown in this pro- 
perty. Mr. Watson, solicitor to the Commissioners 
of Woods, points out that by Act of Parliament 10 
George IV., cap. 50, the possessions and land revenues 





of the Crown within the ordering and survey of the 
Court ef Exchequer were placed under the manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of Woods, to whom 
powers of leasing and of sale are given, the net reve- 
nue to be paid to the King’s Majesty, his heirs and 
successors, but none of the parks can be sold. This 
Act is a permanent settlement of the Crown property 
independently of any Civil List arrangement. All 
that the sovereign has to surrender in any Civil List 
arrangement is the net income of the property as 





| 
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managed by the Commissioners of Woods under the 
provisions of this Act of Parliament. The sovereign 
has no power to dispose of, control, or deal with the 
property in any way except that the 45th section 
gives power to the sovereign to make small free 
grants for sites of churches, churchyards, or parson- 
age houses. ‘I'he Commissioners of Woods are ad- 
vised that they have no power to appropriate any 
part of the property except for full value received, 
unless Parliament, which committed the trust to them, 
should alter the terms of it. The legal estate may 
be in the sovereign, but the Act of 10 George IV. 
limits the enjoyment to the net income of the pro- 
perty under the management of the Commissioners of 
Woods ; substantially, the beneficial ownership is in 
the nation, for there is no probability that the sove- 
reign will ever again manage for his own benefit the 
estate, of the Crown. With regard to the mansions 
belonging to the Land Revenue between Westmin- 
ster Bridge and the railway at Charing Cross, the 
following have been let for terms of 99 years, the 
lessees erecting the houses:—1, Richmond Terrace, 
is let to Mr. Horsman’s trustees at a rent of 155/. 7s., 
the lease expiring in 1921; Montagu House to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, at a rent of 8501., the lease ex- 
piring in 1954; 1, Whitehall Gardens, to the trustees 
of the National Club, rent 229]. 10s. 4d., the lease 
expiring in 1905; 2, Whitehall Gardens, to the trus- 
tees of the Duchess of Northumberland, rent 841. 19s., 
the lease expiring in 1904; 3, Whitehall Gardens, to 
Miss Swinburne, rent 841. 19s., the lease expiring in 
1904; 4, Whitehall Gardens, to Sir R. Peel, rent 
2081. 7s., the lease expiring in 1923; 5, Whitehall 
Gardens, to Mr. Tomline, rent 1€0/.19s., the lease 
expiring in 1923 ; 6, Whitehall Gardens, to Sir Walter 
James and others, rent 98/. 19s, 6d., the lease expiring 


ORNAMENTAL INITIAL FOR HANDKERCHIEF.—No. 3. 


in 1923; 7 and 8, Whitehall Gardens, to the Com- 
missioners of Works, rent 1,450/., the lease terminable 
by notice in 1873; 4, Whitehall Yard, to Viscount 
Gage, rent 157/. 4s., the lease expiring in 1892. 

THE GoosE.—Queen Elizabeth has long enjoyed 
the credit of having introduced the custom, still lin- 
gering amongst us, of dining off roast goose on 
Michaelmas Day. «Thestory runs that the tidings of 
the destruction of the Spanish Armada were brought 
to her while she was partaking of that dish at Sir 
Neville Humfreville’s residence near Tilbury Fort, 
and that she commemorated the event by ordering a 
similar dinner to be served up on every subsequent 
anniversary of the day; but the correctness of this, 
like that of many traditional stories, has been called 
in question, for it has been discovered that the cus- 
tom prevailed long before the days of that monarch. 





As far back as the reign of Edward 1V., John de la 
Haye held some lands in Herefordshire of William 
Barnaby, Lord of Lastres, on condition of presenting 
yearly “one goose fit for the lord’s dinner on the 
feast of Michael the Archangel.” In Deering’s “ Not- 
tingham” we find another allusion to the goose on 
Michaelmas Day. “On the 29th of September, in 
the merning, the aldermen and all those who are 





upon the cloathing (i.¢,, those who have served the 
office of chamberlain or sheriff, or both) assemble at 
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the old mayor's house, who entertains them, besides 
tea and coffee, with a cold collation, formerly with 
hot roasted geese.” A goose dinner is still given on 
September 29i:h to the inmates of the Old Man’s 
Hospit«l, Norwich, when one goose is allowed for 
four. arly in this century motives of economy led 


the board to propose the discontinuance of this feast, 
but a legacy was subseqveutly left by one of the al- 
dermen of the city for the purpose of keeping it up. 
A “goose feast” still takes place, or did until the 
last few years, at several localities in Lancashire ; 
nor were other counties behind them in the consump- 
tion of geese. A street on the Lincolushire side of 
Nottingham is said to be called Goose Gate from the 
bumbers which were driven through it to the annual 
goose fair, when from 15,000 to 20,000 of those birds 


were brought from the Lincolnshire fens, each flock 
attended by a goose-herd with a crook, wherewith to 
catch and lead out any goose which a possible cus- 
tomer might desire to examine more closely. It is 
easy to understand that, with so large a demand for 


the birds it should be considered one of the most 
profitable fowls to rear, 





THE LOVER'S REVENGE. 

“ Now, Harry, you know I never gave you a word 
of encouragement.” . 

Mabel Berkeley stood in the yellow river of sun- 
shine that flowed through the half-closed lattice 
window, with her blue eyes sparkling, and a deep, 
vivid colour burning on either cheek—a fair little 
beauty, whose pink-flushed skin was as delicate as 
the waxen blossoms of the oleander hedge with- 
out. 

Harry St. John, tall, dark, and swarthy, listened 
to his sentence of doom with folded arms, and eyes 
whose smouldering fire glowed through the downcast 
lashes like dusky tropic stars. 

“Nota word of encouragement!’’ No, perhaps 
not as far as actual words and syllables went ; yet 
Harry could not but remember the shy, coquettish 
glances, the meaning pressure of the velvet hand, 
the smiles that had lured him on to his fate, like so 
many dancing will-o’-the-wisps! She had encon- 
raged him, and Harry St. John felt that he had been 
trifled with--used and flung away like a broken toy. 

“Heaven forgive you, Mabel,” he muttered, 
hoarsely, “ for I am afraid I never can!” 

‘** Harry, it’s perfectly absurd for you to be so un- 
reasonable,’ pouted Mabel, half pleased to witness 
her power over the strong man’s nature, half terri- 
fied at the tempest she had invoked. 

** Absurd! unreasonable!” he repeated, mechani- 
cally. ‘“‘ Yes, there are plenty of words in the dic- 
tionary quite appropriate to my disorder, I suppose. 
Do you know, Mabel, I could searcely believe my 
own ears when I heard that you were engaged to 
Norman Caryl ?” 

“Why not?” she murmured, feeling the rosy 
blood mount even up to the little shell-like 
= “* Was there anything so very strange in the 

act ?” 

“Strange? No; but——” He broke into a 
short, abrupt laugh, and held out his hand. “ Good- 
bye, Mabel. I wish you every happiness with your 
new conquest !” 

Mr. St. John strode ont into the wide, low hall, 
where the shifting shadows thrown by the foliage 
without made a kaleidoscopic pattern on the floor, 
and the happy birds, in their elegant cages, sang 
rejoicing roundelays. 

‘“* Harry, my dear boy, what a hurry you are in!” 

Mrs. Berkeley laid her plump, dimpled hand on 
his arm in a cozy, detaining sort of way. 

“* Have you no congratulations for Mabel’s mother 
on Mabel's engagement ?’’ 

“Allow me to tender my best wishes,” said St. 
John. a “‘T suppose the wedding will come off very 
soon ? 

“Dear me! no; I wish it might,” sighed Mrs. 
Berkeley, sinking down on a low chintz-covered 
settee, and desiring St. John to take a seat beside 
her. ‘‘ My dear Harry, you know, financially speak. 
ing, it’s quite impossible at present.” 

“* How impossible ?” 

“The means, Harry ; we haven’t the means. My 
poor, dear colonel! little did he ever expect the day 
to dawn when his widow and daughter should be 
without servants or money !” 

“ Believe me, Mrs. Berkeley, I deeply sympathize 
with you,” said St. John, with a sort of mournful 
kindness iu his tones that appealed straight to the 
genial widow’s heart. “ I had fancied, however, that 
the bulk of your property was seoured. Did not I 
hear that you owned very valuable family diamonds, 
as well as “ 

“Yes; that’s all very true,” sighed the widow, 
beginning to ery softly into the folds of her pocket- 
handkerchief. ‘But when that horrible insur- 
rection broke out, and before the repressive energy 
of Governor Eyre could check the tide of mas- 
sacre, I took all the jewels, and a lot of money 











I had in gold, and bond and mortgage papers, 
and I don’t know how many other valuables, 
and I put them in one of my poor, dear colonel’s 
japanned deed boxes, and sent old Charley off to 
bury them down by the big willow, until the im- 
mediate danger was over. Of all my servants 
Charley was the only one I could trust, and he, poor 
fellow, never lived to come back.” 

“Do you suppose he had secreted the box 

“I don’t know; we never could tell. I had all 
the ground dug up around the old willow, but we 
never discovered any traces of the box.” 

“‘ Might he not have hidden it elsewhere ?” 

“We have thoroughly searched in every direc- 
tion, but of course without any avail.” 

“Have you any means of judging whether he 
was shot after or before he disposed of the 
box ?”” 

“None whatever ; and,”’ added the matron, “we have 
lost all we had in the world, and the postponement 
of my poor dear child’s happiness for nobody knows 
how long. For Norman Caryl is only a poor young 
lawyer, and Mabel’s best and brightest years must 
be consumed in waiting!” 

Tenderly taking her hand in his, St. John gently 
reminded her of the desolation which had visited 
manyfanother home, to which her own sufferings had 
been slight in comparison. 

She burst into tears, and hid her face on his 
shoulder. 

“Forgive me, Harry. I know I am foolish; but 
—but—just think for an instant of all I have gone 
through, and ask yourself if it is not natural. 
Oh, , Harry, you have always seemed like a 
son to me, and I have often wished Mabel’s little 
sister had lived to grow up to womanhood and 
had married you.” 

St. John quietly withdrew himself from the 
tender, motherly embrace, and rose to his feet. 
How unconsciously she had planted a barbed arrow 
in his heart! 

“Tt is give late, Mrs. Berkeley, and I have a 
long walk before me, Good evening.” 

“How changeable Harry St. John is growing!” 
thought good Mrs, Berkeley as she watched the 
tall head disappear through the clustering shrub- 
beries that skirted the lawn. ‘Sometimes he is as 
warm and affectionate as if he were my own son ; 
then all of a sudden he chills me like an ice- 
berg. Well, well, men are inscrutable creatures !” 

So are women too, good Mrs. Berkeley. 

Harry St. John’s reflections were not particularly 
enviable as he crossed the lonely footpath that led 
through a tangled, desolate wood near by, where 
the level rays of sunset glittered like lines of 
golden spears flung down among the rank leaves 
and dense, matted wndergrowth, and birds darted 
across the open spaces with sudden, arrowy move- 
ment. 

As he drew near the sluggish stream, or rather 
pool, that meandered slowly through the densest 
portion of this dreary spot, that was to be crossed 
only on hummocks and stones known to the most 
initiated, he stopped suddenly, with a slight exela- 
mation rising to his lips. 

Directly across his path, with huge splintered 
branches and moss-enamelled trunk, lay an enor- 
mous oak tre, with one side stricken away by the 
touch of lightning, and its hollow depths revealed 
to the golden glow of the evening, like an open sar- 
cophagus, grim, black, and ghastly. St. John hesi- 
tated but an instant before he swung himself upon 
the trunk by one of the dead, crackling branches. 

“It must have fallen within the last half-hour,”’ 
he thought to himself ; “ the leaves on these crushed 
vine branches are yet green and unwithered.”’ 

In the same instant the frail shell of mossy bark 
crumbled away under his weight, and his foot 
slipped suddenly down into a yawning hollow, with 
a strange clinking sound. Something bright and 
slippery writhed itself along close to his leg with a 
sinuous, wavy motion, and his blood grew chill as he 
saw a swift little adder rustle away among the 
leaves, 

“T must have put my foot into the very nest of 
yonder hideous reptile,’’ he thought, with a shudder, 
as he bent to examine the spot where his foot had so 
suddenly descended. 

It was a cavernous hollow, carpeted with black 
leaf mould, and shining beetles were hurrying hither 
and thither through its gloomy concave; but at the 
very bottom, wedged in and nearly hidden with wet, 
decaying leaves, lay a flat japanned box. 

Harry St. John took it out—not at the first at- 
tempt, nor yet at the second, for it was tightly 
jammed down, and the crumbling bark of the tree 
had to be broken away first—and looked at the tar- 
nished inscription in letters of faded gilt, “‘ Martin 
M. Berkeley,” with eyes that almost fancied they 
were looking through the mists of an improbable 
dream. 

This, then, was the box, long since hidden, long 
since despaired of, that held the key of all Mabel 
Berkeley’s hopes of happiness—this was the lost in- 


9” 


| heritance upon which depended either her speedy 


marriage or the sickening sequence of years of hope 
deferred. 

A curious smile came to Harry St. John’s lips as 
he stood there, leaning against the fallen giant with 
the little japanned box in his hand. 

An hour ago he had felt that revenge, by any 
means, and however extreme, for the idle coquetry 
that had played with the stron emotions of his 
heart, and spurned them rec away, would 
have been the sweetest of all ly boons. He 
would have gone to the world’s end for that re. 
venge; he would have grasped it and clung to it, 
—- death itself should contest the prize with 


Mabel and her gay young betrothed should tasts 
the bitter cup they had held to his lips ; nay, they 
should drain it to the very dregs. He would have 
bargained away his own soul for a. 

Now revenge in his very hands—a revenge 
they would never know, nor dream. of, save in its 
carking results, 

What course should he adopt? 

Beyond the sudden doubt, the fierce, overwhelm. 
ing temptation of the one first instant, there was no 
hesitation in Harry St.John’s mind, He took the 
little box that bore so precious a freight and went 
quietly on his way, with perchance a deeper shadow 
of thought upon his thoughtful brow than usual. 

“T will not see her again,’ he muttered, under his 
breath. “I could not.” : 

The melting purple of twilight was all sown with 
fiery stars when he came from his room, and de- 
livered a compact paper parcel to his servant. 

“ You will take this to Miss Berkeley ‘with the 
note. There is no answer. Be sure you go and re- 
tura as soon as possible.” 

The note was very brief. All it contained was 
these few words: 

“ Will you accept this box from my hanis, 
Mabel, as a wedding present, and remember me 
sometimes as one who loved you very rag | ecg 

“ T ” 


The next morning Mr. St. John had left the lovely 
valley, bidding a final adieu to the sweet associa- 
tions of its sylvan precincts. 

So he was revenged, ard Mabel ce: _ 


looked upon his face again. 








FACETIA. 


A sTron@ mind is sometimes more easily im- 
pressed than a weak one. For example, you cannot 
so easily convince a fool that you are a philosopher 
as you can a philosopher that you are a fool. 

A BANK is said to be the most likely building to 
catch cold in, because there are always so many 
drafts in it; and the reason there are so many drafts 
porbe so many people go there to raise the 
wind, 

On PrinciPLe.—‘ Why don’t*you get down and 
lead the horse? That is the way to keep warm,” 
said a gentleman to a boy one cold day. “No,” 
replied tke youth, “it is a b-b-borrowed horse, and 
I'll ride him if I freeze!" 

THE CRUEL, CRAWLING SEA. 

Terrible Bathing-Woman: “1’ll see you again to- 
morrow, my little gentleman——”’ 

Shivering Boy: ‘Y-e-e-es. But c-c-couldn’t you 
p-p-put in a pail of warm water, please?” —Punch. 





SUPPOSE. 
When a well-known firm in Bow Churchyard has 
so much work as will keep its hands up till 


a late hour it would be well, perhaps, if they put on 
a few supper-numeraries.—/un. 
. “ DIFFICULT TO CATCH.” 
Sitter: “Isee you have trouble, Mr. Artist.” 
Artist: “ Yes; I think we must have another 
sitting ; you are rather difficult to catch.” a 
Sitter: “ Why, that just what my creditors say. 
SaLing.—A newspaper correspondent, writing 
of Margate, says that he sees “no reason at all why 
the \~ of the earth should + pon it.” —_ Mar- 
gate has a greater source of prosperity n even 
the salt of the earth would be—it has the salt of the 
sea.— Punch. 
wr bones HIS R vals 1 oe —.. wile 
rgyman’s Daughter ((to Sunday-sc boy) 
“Oh, you have an elder brother ; well, how old is 
he ” 


Schoolboy: “ Dunno’, miss, but he’s just started 

o’ swearing.” 
TOO BAD. 

Professor Pumper: “ May I ask, Miss Blank, why 
you are making thosé little pellets ?” : 

Miss B.: “Well, I don’t know. It’s a habit 1 
have. I always make bread pills when I feel bore! 
at dinner!” . 

Smarr Boy.—Said a professor in natural history 
to his class, “* Now, then, as to the capacity of hens ; 
a hen has the capacity of laying just six hundred 
eggs, and she finishes the job in just about five 








years. Now, what is to be done with her after 
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that?” “ Cut off her head, and sell her for a spring | said, patronizingly: “See here, I think, on the 
chicken !’’ exclaimed an urchin whose father dealt | whole, I'll come to this church, Now, I want to 


in poultry. 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 
Young Gent: “ Might I ask you, miss—ah——” 


Miss: ‘“‘ Very sorry, sir, but I’m engaged for the | sexton. ‘‘ Yes; I don’t mind paying extra for two 


next three dances.”’ 
¥. 


G.: “Itis not dancing—ah—it is—it’s—beg | “ Young man,” said the somewhat practical custo- 


your pardon, miss, you are sitting on my hat!” 


SHIP AND SCHOLARSHIP.—The establishment of | Tetail business at this house.” 
a Naval University at Greenwich would certainly 
prove an excellent way of utilizing Greenwich ; 
Hospital. That magnificent but unoceupied build- | which appeared the other day in a contemporary 
ing, however, stands on terrd firmd. Should nota 


Naval University have ships for colleges, and be all 
afloat ?>— Punch. 
Very DirrerEent.— See here, Jim Brown; did 
youever say that my father hadn’t as much sense 
as Sam Smith’s yeller dog?” ‘“ No, I never said 
any such thing. IJ said that Sam Smith’s yeller dog 
had more sense than your father ever had, and that’s 
every word I said.” “ Well, it’s lucky you didn’t say 
the other thing, I tell you!” 
INCORRIGIBLE! 
Mrs. M‘Finnan (v genteel, and speaks pure 
Edinburgh English) : “* My dear, you’ve got pigeon- 
pie there, I think.” 

Mr. M‘Finnan (an Aberdonian, and not parti- 
cular): “A—y. Fa-a’s for doo tair-rt? I’m for 
neen mysel’!””—Punch, 

A BOTTLE STOPPER. 

It appears that the King of Spain is a teetotaller. 
How strange that the ruler of the land of port and 
sherry should not encourage the national industry ! 
We should have thought it the last country where a 
monarch could show a disregard for the de-vine 
right of kings.—Fun. 

Votcanic Mepicing.—According to the latest 
intelligence from Naples Vesuvius is again ina state 
of eruption. Considering the source whence we de- 
rive our chief supply of sulphur, it is a wonder that 
homeeopathists have not urged, as a proof of the 
doctrine that like cures like, the agency of that 
mineral in volcanic eruptions, coupled with its 
efficacy in the cure of diseases of the skin.—Punch. 

Ou, My !—At Harwich a great meeting of knit- 
ters was convened for the purpose of considering 
some business or other having reference to “ stock- 
ing frame rents.”” Now I don’t pretend to know 
what stocking frame rents are, but I do know what 
stocking rents are—I’ve seen lots of ’em since the 
present fashion of shoes and short dresses has been 
in.—Hornet. 

Tue Dear CREATURES.—The income-tax-paying 
— of the people will be relieved of some appre- 

hensions by the estimate, made by parties likely to 
know that the expenses of the Hampshire Campaign 
will fall within 100,000/. What is 100,000? A 
mere gnat-bite. Why, the whole amount of that 
money invested in the ‘hree-per-Cents would yield 
an income of only 3,000/.a year; not enough, in 
— -" to marry an ordinarily expensive girl on. 
—s uch. 
“THE SAME RESULTS FROM DIFFERENT CAUSES 
a SPRING.” 

Friend (to Invalid) : “* I can’t see what you want 
that beast of a dog about you for.” 

Invalid: “ That dog saved my life once, and——” 

Friend: “What, pulled you out of the water or 
something of that sort ?”’ 

Invalid : “ Not exactly that, but I was very ill 
once, and he wouldn’t let a doctor come near me!” 

JUST SEW. 
_ Lady Visitor: “ You know what is meant by say- 
ing you are dust ?”’ 

Child: “*No, m’m, please, I don’t.” 

Curate: Pooh, pooh !—you know your body is 

e—’? 

Child: “Oh, yes, sir! Mrs. Pepper, the dress- 
maker, made my body, but I did the skirt my- 
self.— Fun. 

A Conscientious Boy.—Dr. Buschel, the cler- 
Syman of a small German village, says: “A heavy 
countryman was accustomed to enter the church 
with regularity, compose himself in a comfortable 
seat, and go to sleep for the whole of the service. In 
order to break the countryman of his ill-mannered 
habit, I gave a lad a penny to sit beside the slum- 
berer, and, by continual twitching-at his garments, 

phim awake. ‘The plan, for the first Sunday, 
answered so admirably that on the next I offered a 
similar bribe for a like service. The conscientious 
lad refused the offer, saying that the man had al- 
— given him twice the sum to allow him a ouiet 


td Pews RETAILED.—At a certain fashionable 
church, where pews are eagerly snapped up at high 
Prices, @ young man and his newly married wife 


Tecently attended worship, and were so well pleased 
with the pre 


regular] 


acher that they resolved to attend 
y. Accordingly, as they passed out one 


hire two seats—good seats, mind you—on the lower 
floor, and now let me see all that you have to let.” 
“To let! did I understand you?” inquired the 


choice broad aisle seats,” replied the applicant. 


dian, “we have no seats ‘to let;’ we do not doa 


RETIREMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 
In the report of an: extraordinary assault case 


the accused was described as “ the son of a retired 
gentleman ’’—What does that mean? A retired 
eheesemonger is generally taken to mean a cheese- 
monger that was, who has relinquished trade. By 
parity of construction would not a retired gentle- 
man mean somebody who has been a gentleman, 
but has declined from being oneP A tleman 
accustomed, as “* Our London Dodtesbanat * said 
of Mr. Tennyson, “to shut himself out from his 
kind” is deseribable as a retired gentleman in a 
sense; but that sense would be nonsense in the 
foregoing connection; wherein, perhaps, by a re- 
tired gentleman we are to understand a, gentleman 
who, having been in a genteel line of business, has 
— from the business but not from thegentility. 
—Punch. 








DEWDROPS. 


Tue drops of dew are falling fast ; 

For evening’s hour, so calm and still, 
On earth its glory now has cast, 

And peace and joy each heart should fill. 


The moon’s pale light reflects the gleam 
Of sparkling tears on leaflet bright, 

Like those that come to love’s young dream 
When darkness drear turns day: to night. 


But soon the sunshine will appear, 
And gently kiss from nature’s face 
Each trembling dewdrop nestling there, 
That smiles to meet its fond embrace. 


O’er sorrow’s brow will come again 
The dawn of happy, happy days ; 

The tears shall cease the heart to pain 
When morning brings its gladdening rays. 


The gloom will vanish from the brow, 
The voice, once sad, ring loud and clear, 
And bright the eye with love shall glow, 
When home returns the loved one dear. 
Then heart to heart will softly beat, 
And lip to lip be fondly pressed, 
And through the tears the smile will speak 
The love that makes each life so ms - 





GEMS. 





WE give away nothing so generously and receive 
nothing so reluctantly as advice. 

Go to strangers for charity, acquaintances for ad- 
vice, and relatives for nothing, and you will always 
have a supply. 

Hap this life been made altogether lovely then it 
would be too short and hard to leave; and if alto- 
ther pitiful then it would be too long and hard to 
ar. 

Your life is a race, ete.nal glory is the prize, 
grace and corruption are the antagonists, and ac- 
cordingly as either finally prevails eternal life is 
won or lost. 

Pacu of us bears within himself a world unknown 
to his fellow beings, and each may relate of himself 
a history resembling that of every one, yet like that 
of no other man. 

Genius, when not under the control of virtuous 
principles, is very apt to pursue a wayward course, 
to the injury not only of its possessor but also of 
society. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
PICKLED CHERRIE&S.--Take 3 lbs. Morella cherries, 
1} drms. mace, 1} drms. white pepper, 14 drms. 
cloves, 14 drms. cubebs, 1 lb. loaf sugar. All the 
spices are to be bruised. Boil the bruised spices in 
four pints of white vinegar, and pour it warm over 
the cherries. Cut off half their stalks, and prick 
each cherry in three or four places. The cherries 
must be pickled when ripe, and will be ready for use 
about Christmas. 

SIMPLE REMEDY FOR THE CHOLERA.—A Liver- 
pool captain writes that last January, after he left 
that port for New York, cholera broke out on board 


according to the stereotyped remed 





Sunday, 


the gentleman, calling the sexton aside, 


‘the book,’’ The skipper then applie 


of treatment that had been recommended by his pre- 
decessor in command, and did not lose another 
patient on that voyage or since. The remedy was 
this :—“ A tablespoonful of salt and a tablespoonful 
of red pepper in a half-pint of hot water.’’ He was 
himself attacked with violent cholera, but the medi- 
cine ‘ carried him through.”” He adds: ‘ The medi- 
cine acts quickly as an emetic, say in one or two 
minutes. It brings upa very offensive matter, which 
sticks like glue. Provided with this simple receipt 
— longer consider the cholera an unmanageable 
isease.” 





STATISTICS. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PrisonErs.—The French 
Government has taken the trouble to classify its 
foreign prisoners, that culprits of each nationality 
may be judged together, and it is found that their 
numbers are as follow :—Poles, 229; Italians, 131; 
Russians, 73 ; Germans, 42 ; Swiss, 27 ; Spanish, 11; 
English, 7; Portuguese, 3; Swede, 1. The English 
are few, but it does not even follow that all the 
seven are English. It looks.odd that the Americans 
are wholly omitted from the score. 

Tue Srtk Trapg.—The total value of silk ex- 
ag from this country during the month of April 

st was 170,4251. sterling, as compared with 
101,731/. in April last year, and 84,9811. in 1869. 
Thrown twist and yarn realized 104,4061.; broad 
stuffs of silk or satin, 40,3781, ; handkerchiefs, scarfs, 
and shawls, 10,3771. ; ribands. of all kinds, 9,3601. ; 
other articles of silk only 74,511/.; and manufac- 
tures of silk and other materials, 35,799/., which last 
exhibit the greatest comparative increase. A com- 
parison of the four months ending April 30 shows 
that during the last three years the value of these 
exports has almost doubled, forin 1869 it amounted 
to 371,558/., in 1870 to 407,269/., and in the current 
year to 687,9871. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
CAPTURE OF SEaus.—Light fine seals were cap- 
tured by the fishermen at Hell Bay, near St. Ives, 
a few weeks ago. The men entered a“ zawn,” or 
cavern, during the night, and, having procured a. 
light, discovered the seals, and killed them with a 
stick on the spot. 


A Curiosiry or LaTgerRarure.—<According to 
the Etoile Belge there was discovered in the Tuile- 
ries last September a voluminous correspondence 
between the ex-Emperor Napoleon and a Belgian 
journalist, who had conceived an idea of placing Na- 
poleon III. upon the throne of Belgium. The 
Etoile not unnaturally desires that this curiosity 
of literature should be made public. 

Steam YACHTING.—A new iron serew steam 
yacht, named the “ Mona,” has just been built for 
Lord Howe by Messrs. Day, Summers, and Co., of 
the Northern fron Works, at Southampton, which 
was tried at the measured mile in Stokes Bay a few 


days since with the following results :—1st run, 65 


Ibs. steam, 89 revolutions, 5 minutes, equal to 12 


knots per hour; 2nd run, 65 lbs. steam, 88 revolu- 
tions, 5 minutes 14 seconds, or 11°46 knots ; the 
mean speed being 11°73 knots, or 134 statute miles 


per hour. This rate of speed is the more satisfac- 


tory as it has been proved that the “‘ Mona”’ is able 
to keep it up at sea. She has steamed round the 
Isle of Wight, a distance of 60 miles, in 4 hours and 
40 minutes, and on her late cruises to the Channe} 
Islands, Cherbourg, Dieppe, Plymouth, and other 
plone she made on am average between 11 and 12 


ots per hour. The “ Mona”’ is a very handsome 


yacht, with two masts, and is rigged as a fore-and- 
aft schooner; length between perpendiculars, 140 
feet; beam, 20 feet ; depth from base line to under 
side of deck, 13 feet 9 inches; tonnage, builders’ 
measurement, 272. She has a very spacious saloon 
with a clear head room of seven feet, and the sleep- 
ing cabins are — with baths sunk in the 
floor, which are fil 

into the bilge. The yacht is fitted with Day, Sum- 
mers, and Co.’s compound engines of 60-horse Pag 
nominal; diameter of high-pressure cylinder, 20 
inches ; low-pressure ditto, 40 inches, with a two- 
feet stroke. The steam is expanded about eight 
times, and the results are extremely favourable in 
economy of fuel. The “Mona” is found to steam 
250 miles per 24 hours, with a consumption of four 
tons of coals. The application of the compound en- 
gine to yachts will cfe 

the a world, Hitherto the great drawback 
to 

quantity of coal consumed by the old class of en- 
gine, and consequently the frequent necessity of 
putting into port for fresh supplies of fuel, with its 
his ship, and in a short time twenty-seven passen- | attendant inconveniences. But the improvements 
gers had died of it, although they were each treated | carried out in the ‘‘ Mona’s”’ engines will enable a 
yrorvese by | yacht of her size to carry sufficient coal for a voyage 


direct from ths sea and emptied 


ect a complete revolution in 


e use of steam power in a yacht was the large 








a method | to New York, steaming all the way. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. J. L's contributions are declined with thanks. 


Carey. He died in 1743. 

AncHIBALD.—Your communication is scarcely suitable 
for insertion in our columns, 

Ross B.—You will be furnished with any back num- 
bers of Toe Lonpow Reapex upon application to the 
publisher. 

Ritcute.—1. Penmanship exceedingly good. Composi- 
tion of letter highly commendable for one so young. 2. 
Your friend’s question was answered in No. 440. 

Ino.—Live as temperately and as regularly as possible, 
taking frequent exercise in the open air. We are not ac- 
«uainted with any better remedy. 

Awxious.—We should say that your liability is beyond 
question. In our opinion you would do well not to resist 
the claim. 

Justice.—If it can be shown that there is sufficient 
means the grandfather and grandmother may be com- 
pelled to support the children. 

W. E. B.—We must decline to recommend = particu- 
lar practitioner—surely you will find no difficulty in de- 
ciding that point for yourself. 

Expectans.—The fact that you were a witness to the 
will should have suggested that you were not intended to 
benefit by it. 

Liu1ax.—Try a tablespoonful of hartshorn mixed with 
a quart of water, into which dip the bristles. We have 
heard this recommended for ivory-backed hair brushes. 

Onyrx.—For a first attempt we must certainly accord to 
you our commendation. The lines are pretty—albeit 
faulty occasionally both in rhyme and rhythm. You will 
doubtless be more successful next time. 

GERALDINE.—1l. Handwriting succeptible of great im- 
provement, inasmuch as carelessness is evidently the 
cause of the imperfections therein. 2. The colour of the 
rivglet is auburn. 

A. Z.—Under the circumstances we cannot advise you. 
ii you will furnish us with more explicit particulars re- 
specting your case we will endeavour to point out the 
Lest course for you to pursue. 

AppPrenTice.—Absence from business oceasioned by ill- 
aiess On the part of an apprentice does not justify the 
employer in making stoppages from his wages, unless an 
ugreement for that purpose has been previously entered 
zuto, 

Atxins.—Your occupancy being quarterly, you will of 
course have to give only a quarter's notice, taking care, 
however, that its expiration should take place at Michael- 
imag, as you say that was the time of year in which you 
took the premises. 

ALExaNper.—The name of “ Alexander” was in the 
first instance bestowed upon one who had rendered him- 
self remarkable for his bravery. The word is derived 
from the Greek—* alexo,” “1 defend,” and “ andros” 
(senitive of “‘auer’’), ‘a man.” 

J. R. E.—1. Consult a solicitor. Not having inspected 
the documents we cau offer no opinion, 2. You are at 
liberty to dispose of the premises which, in consequence 
of your father’s decease, have become absolutely your 
own property, without taking out letters of administra- 
tion. 

‘TREASURE.—If you were to take a piece of soft flannel, 
put it in warm water, and squeeze it tillit feels dry, then 
«lip it gently on to some very finely pulverized French 
chalk and rub the surface with the flannel, you would find 
that the effect upon your treasured oil-painting would be 
the removal of all dust, greasy matter, and dirt. The 
surface should next be washed with a clean sponge and 
water and dried with a piece of soft wash-leather. This 
method does not injure the paint like soap, and produces 
a very good result. 

L T.—Putinto a stoneware jar of the capacity of a gallo™ 
three-quarters of a pound of bruised nut-galls, and next 
day six ounces of sulphate of iron (copperas), six ounces 
of gum arabic, and four or five drops of creosote are to 
be introduced. The bottle, being corked, is left for two 
or three weeks, being shaken each two days. The con- 
tents are then allowed to settle, and the clear liquor be- 
comes fit for use. ‘Thig ink has a deep black colour, and 
is not liable to change. 

J. E. D.—We have ascertained that the following is 
vue of the methods employed in dressing hare or rabbit 
skins by which one may depend upon their remaining 
soft and pliavle:—Soak them fora short time in water, 

then, if they require it, thin them on the inside by 


in a bath made by mixing two pounds of bran in one gal- 
lon of water. A paste made with one pound of alum and 
three ounces of common salt, moistencd with water and 
Page | worked toge 


599 | pumice stone, then switch or brush the outside. 
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Gexoxr.—“ Sally in our Alley” was written by Henry the fact of its features being less beautiful than those of 


ther, must next 


ble, in the sun. After this smoothe the inside with 
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ne of the most effectual preventives is 
is substance is consequently one of 
ly employed for that p 


Tessa.—If our humble judgment 


t and ee 
represen 
majority of gen 


thereon depicted, 





the former likeness. 


heart is certainly not entirely on the left side o 
human body, it is as nearly as possible in the centre of 
the chest; and if a line were drawn down the centre of 
the breast bone, to divide the heart into two portions, 
we should find rather the larger division on the right 
side. The “point” is directed towards the left side, 
close to the fifth rib, and the reason its position has been 
supposed to be on the left side rather t on the right 
is this—that we can more readily feel the pulsation on 
this side than we can on the o ° use the last of 
the four great cavities of the heart—namely, the left 
ventricle—is placed on the left side. From this the 
blood is forced over the whole system, and we readily 
feel its pumping action through the ribs, 

THE LILIEs. 


The moon hung high, the night was late, 
The ash hung over the garden gate, 

Your face was white as you asked your fate— 
The lilies seemed to listen and wait. 


Morning reigned in golden state ; 

Hope kissed Love at the garden gate ; 

Joy will never more abate, 

Fair is fate, and life is great— 

‘The lilies seemed to listen and wait. 

The cold wind wails at the garden gato ; 

Pipes a bird without a mate: 

Reign, oh, stern, relentless Hate ! 

A worthless idol is broken late— ~ 

But the lilies seem to listen and wait. 
E. S. R. 


M. A. K.—Coal gas is chiefly composed of hydrogen 
gas combined with carbon, and the immediate etfects of 
its combustion are the production of water and carbonic 
acic gas, the water arising from the combination of the 
hydrogen of the coal gas with the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere, and the carbonic acid with the carbon of the gas 
and the atmospheric oxygen. It is estimated, therefore, 
that one hour after the gas is lighted in London the de- 
oxidating influence on the atmosphere is equal to that 
which would be produced by the breathing of 500,000 per- 
sons added to the population of the metropolis. By 
twenty-four hours’ coutinuous combustion of coal gas 
in London more water is produced than would be equal 
to the average supply of a full-sized vessel laden with 
emigrauts on a voyage to Australia from England. 
Owing to impurities in the gas, large quautities of sul- 
phuric acid are produced, besides arsenic, sulphur, etc., 
that are volatilized from the coals. Hence the necessity 
of abundant means of ventilation where gas is burued, 
either for the purpose of heating or artificial light. 


Anya Mania, 5ft. lin., twenty-five, good looking, a 
cook in a nobleman’s house, would make a good wife toa 
steady, respectable working man about thirty. 
Davin, thirty, tall, dark, a printer earning good wages, 
wishes to get married to an amiable young woman about 
twenty-two, tall, prepossessing, and a careful manager. 
Kare L., twenty-three, medium height, light hair, a 
domestic servant. Kespondent to be about twenty-six, 
of steady habits, and fond of home, and be either a 
tradesman or a mechanic in a permanent situation. 
Jutta, twenty-one, petite, amiable, loving, and accom- 
plished, a merchant's daughter, residing in one of the 
poner ne suburbs, wishes to marry a.gentleman not 
over thirty in the Civil Service, good looking and fond of 
home and music. 
Karuerine C., twenty, light hair and eyes, short, a do- 
mestic servant. Respondent to be about twenty-five, 
of medium height, and a tradesman or a mechanic pre- 
eo but he must bea very steady man and fond of 
ome, 
RotanD, thirty-nine, short, stout, and strong, a French 
polisher by trade, but able to turn his hand to anything 
—he has been 2 widower for three years, but he has no 
family depending upon him, and is quite able to keep a 
wife comfortably. 
Revusen, twenty-seven, tall, dark, good looking, a hair- 
dresser, would like to correspond matrimonially with a 
young lady about twenty-four or twenty-five ; she should 
be fair, good tempered, and able to look well after the 
home atfairs. “Reuben” is about to open a shop on his 
ewn account. 
Cuanpion, twenty-six, medium height, fair hair, gray 


habits, a good singer and elocutionist, would like to co. 

respond wi 

marry for money, but would be satisfied with a moderate 

be spread on the inside of | income and a devoted “‘ Champion.” 

the skin and left for about eighteen hours; then hang 

598 | up the skin to dry with the fleece or hair outermost, and, verness, who would gla 
if posal tebe 


th a dark young lady who does not wish to 


Manet, twenty-two, tall, fair, and very ladylike, a 
aly change her way of life to 
e the happy wife of a good, kind husband—one 


who could appreciate the thorough devotion of a loving 
in avizaal substances called | heart. A dark respondent with a good education will be 
action of oxygen on orgauic | preferred. 


Corpe ia, eighteen, tall, with raven hair, eyes as black 
FR ye 

° -" nd—) reie: ru 
- are utely Dateponsnits, 


gen manners absol 
* Cordelia” has s small private income, but respondent 
twenty-five | should nevertheless be in a good position. 


Baxyey Buntine and Bitty Bow.urez, two sailors in the 
complexions. ‘‘ Barney 
sailor's 


Scissors, thi 5ft. Gin., cutter in a fashionable 
i cotablishinent, a widower with two young chil- 


as “Scissors” is in receipt of first-class 


wages, and is moreover of very sober habits and thrifty. 


Peacu Biossom, seventeen, 5ft. 2in., very pretty blue 


the only daughter of a wealthy shipowner, 
is expected on her wedding-day, 


CorpkLla.—The vulgar notion Siutinsteating, oe but respondent should not be influenced by monetary 
e 


considerations, for ‘‘ Peach Blossom” must insist ona 
long engagement to discover his real character. A dark 
gentleman preferred. 
Rurs and Epix, bosom friends, want to marry two 
mtlemen who would not desire to interfere with their 
riendship. “ Ruth” is seventeen, petite, fond of fun, 
but very sedate when , has dark hair and twink. 
ling eyes, and she would like a very amiable young gen- 
tleman either fair or dark immaterial so long as he is 
handsome and kind. “ Edith” is nearly eighteen, tall 
and slim, a nice figure, and very amiable ; she would like 
to marry a dark young gentleman a little older than her- 
self, but he must be very loving and docile. 
Gertrupe, twenty-five, tall and slender, graceful 
figure and elegant manners, is an excellent musician, 
it, and understands the management of 
domestic having been her father’s housekeeper 
for some years. It is absolutely indisp ble that 
respondent should be a perfect gentleman with sufficient 
means to maintain “ Gertrude” in the sphere to which 
she has always been accustomed, 


Tom, Dick, and Harry, three coachpainters and shop- 
mates, wish to marry three domestic servants of gool 
character. “Tom” is twenty-four, frank, jovial, and 
hearty, with curly hair and a dark eye. ‘“ Dick” is also 
twenty-four, fair, with a blue eye and a light heart. 
“Harry ” is twenty-three, has brown hair and eyes, a 
humorous disposition, and is “true to the core.” Re- 
spondents should each be about twenty, of medium 
height, good temper, and,be domesticated. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Lovixe TrL1 is responded to by—“ Harry,” who is tall 
and dark, good looking and fond of home; and by— 
** Stephen,” a dark gentleman, twenty-six, and steady. 
Mar by—“‘ Augustus,” nineteen, tall and dark, of in- 
dependent means, ‘refined tastes, good education, and 
loving nature—considered handsome. 

ADELAIDE by—“ Honestman,”’ twenty-four, 5ft. 9in., 
dark hair, whiskers, aud moustache, loving disposition 
and good tempered. 

Mitits by—* Frederick,” well educated, and very gen- 
tlemanly—tall, dark, and good lookiug ; and by—* De- 
votion,” 5ft. 7in., brown hair and hazel eyes—in a gool 
position and fond of home. : 
Cretta by—‘‘Scrivener,”’ a managing clerk iv a good 
situation, thirty, a widower with a good home aud uo 
family; and by—“*A Cabinet Maker,” earuinz good 
wages and saving money out of them—twenty-eight, fair, 
cheerful disposition, sober its, and affectionate. 
Fipus by—* Faith,” twenty-three, considered pretty— 
has long fair hair, even white teeth and clear com- 
plexion—well educated and accomplished, but has no 
money. ; 

Ciara, Coystancz, and Anice by—“ Arthur,” “Ro- 
bert,” and “Samuel,” three friends, clerks in tie City. 
“ Arthur,” twenty-two, dark hair and moustache, aud 
well educated—has a salary of 120l.a year. “ Kubert,’ 
twenty-one, dark, tall, and fond of music, aud has a good 
tenor voice. “* Samuel,’ twenty-one, Sft. 7iu., light 
brown hair and moustache, with quiet and gentlemanly 
manuers. 
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